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COETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE, 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell, 


PoveRTY-STRICKEN and most unadorned, when I woo’d her, this girl was ; 
Yet she delighted me then,* e’en as she pleases me now. J.O. 


* This epigram has \een a little softened in translation. 





VIARDOT GARCIA, 


Viarvot Garcia is expected in London to-day. The 
arrival of the great artist is looked forward to with unusual 
interest. Her recent triumphs at the Academie, in the Pro- 
phéte, in the principal character of which she has been so 
loudly and universally lauded that future praise can add no 
word which has not been previously iterated over and over 
again, even though her remarkable talents were unknown in 
this country, will render her advent the great event of the 
season at the Royal Italian Opera. Madame Viardot will 
appear, it is expected, on Thursday week, by which time the 
rehearsals for the Prophele will have been completed. Her 
temporary secession from the Grand Opera has necessitated 
the postponement of the performances of the Prophéte until 
her return to Paris, in October. 





MUSIC AT THE PALACE. 


Ir gives us sincere pleasure to find that those accomplished 
and illustrious musical amateurs, Her Majesty the Queen and 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, possess a taste for 
the art, equally to be noted for its eclecticism as for its 
uniform good tendency. We have more than once recorded the 
fact, that the overtures of Sterndale Bennett, and other 
English musicians, have been introduced at the royal concerts ; 
and it is with no less pleasure that we reproduce the follow- 
ing programme of the concert of Saturday, the 23rd ult., 
which took place at Buckingham Palace :— 


PART I. | 
Overture—(II Direttor della Commedia) @or4 
Lied—(Die Hermath), Herr Pischek . é . 
First Movement and Barcarole, pianoforte, Mr. W. - 
Bennett (from 4th concerto) . ° ° . 
Aria—(In diesen heiligen Hallen), Herr Formes. Die 
Zauberflile  . 


« Mozart. 

+ Reissiger. 
W.S. Bennett. 

} Mozart. 


Piatti, 


Fantasie— (Souvenir de la Sonnambula), violoncello, 
Signor Piatti . + . . . n ° 


PART I. 

Terzetto— Er starb fir die heilige Sache,” Herren 
Rauscher, Pischek, and Formes (Wilhelm Tell) . 
hon ne re Eiceas Rauscher . ° ° ° 
usi etches—‘' The Lake” and “The Fountain,” 

pianoforte, Mr. W.S. Bennett . . ° a W.S. Bennett. 
Ballad—"‘ Das Glockengelaute,” Herr Formes . . Holzel, 
National Bohemian Airs.~-flurr Pischek et 


} Rossini. 
Abenheim. 





The pieces performed by our countryman, Sterndale Ben- 
nett, were selected, we understand, by the Prince himself,—a 
fact that may be viewed as the dawn of a better time for the 
art and artists of the three kingdoms. 





ERNST AND HALLE. 


Tue concert of these eminent ‘artists took place on Mon- 
day evening, in the Hanover Square Rooms, and was attended 
by a large concourse of amateurs, professors, and critics, 
whose presence at once declared that a first-rate entertain- 
ment was expected. The programme (which has already 
appeared in these pages) was, in importance and general 
interest, equal to that of any previous concert during the 
present season. The two grand concertos of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, for pianoforte and violin, and the two brilliant 
rondos of Mendelssohn and Ernst, for the same instruments, 
standing in lieu of the symphonies and overtures that form 
the staple attractions of the Philharmonic concerts. 

At his first concert this season Ernst restricted his per- 
formances entirely to his own writings; but on the present 
occasion only one composition from his pen was introduced, 
the characteristic and animated Rondo Papageno, which every- 
body was delighted to hear again. His grand performance 
was the concerto in E minor of Mendelssohn, which, besides 
being one of the most original and masterly efforts of that 
lamented musician, is perhaps, with the exception of Beet- 
hoven’s concerto in D, (if indeed, which we doubt, that great 
inspiration can be excepted,) the most perfect and interesting 
work for the violin and orchestra that the art possesses. In 
the execution of music of this lofty kind Ernst most particu- 
larly excels; it is true that as a master of the mechanical 
prodigies of the “ romantic” school he has no superior, but 
his genius is purely intellectual, and in the grand and expres 
sive style he has had few competitors among modern violinists. 
His reading of Mendelssohn’s concerto was admirable through- 
out. He gave the first allegro much faster than we have been 
accustomed to hear it, and produced a fine effect by strongly 
contrasting the traits de bravoure and the ¢antabile phrases 
which so gracefully relieve them. The former he played with 
passionate impetuosity, the latter with a playful tenderness 
peculiarly his own. In the cadenza—marked ad libitum in the 
score—Ernst tripled the difficulties by the introduction of 
octaves and double notes, which, while preserving its cha- 
racter, materially added to its brilliancy. The slow move- 
ment was perfect, attaining the highest possible degree of 
expression, without a tinge of that exaggerated sentiment, 
which, being essentially artificial, has nothing to do with 
nature. The sparkling and delicious rondo, a movement 
in Mendelssohn’s happiest manner, was rendered with equal 
ability ; the staccato passages were produced with delightful 
crispness, the phrasing coloured with the finest taste, and 
the whole finished and rounded off with the most consummate 
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art. We have seldom listened to a performance more poetic- 
ally beautiful, or more thoroughly satisfactory as a display of 
executive skill. Every movement was most enthusiastically 
applauded. The Rondo Papageno, which we have already 
-cited as a composition of the greatest fancy and originality, 
created the same furore as on the last occasion. Ernst was 
recalled into the orchestra by unanimous assent, and repeated 
the rondo from the reprise of the subject. 

Hallé’s chief performance was the concerto in G by 
Beethoven, for pianoforte and orchestra—a work which he 
has more than once played with great success at the Conserva- 
toire in Paris. This was one of the glories of Mendelssohn as 
a pianist, and it required equal courage and talent to obtain 
a patient hearing, after the ineffaceable impression produced 
by that extraordinary genius at his last appearance in England, 
when he executed the concerto at one of the Philharmonic 
concerts. Hallé, however, showed that he had not overrated 
his powers. His performance was worthy of the music—pure 
in style and mechanically faultless. His reception was of the 
most flattering kind. Hallé also played Mendelssohn’s Jtondo 
Brillani in E flat, a work of infinite and varied beauty, but 
much more rarely heard than the high place it holds among 
the compositions of its gifted author warrants. ‘The character 
of this rondo, as its name implies, is dashing and brilliant, 
and it served as an excellent medium for displaying the 
vigorous style and unfailing accuracy of Hallé’s execution to 
advantage. It was immensely applauded. 

Besides those pieces, the two accomplished artists played 
twice together. In the first part they gave the Romance, 
Lied, Intermezzo, and Adieu, from the Pensées Fugitives, a 
selection of short and elegant movements, the joint compo- 
sition of Stephen Heller and Ernst (known in England as the 

Gages d@’ Amitié) ; in the second part they introduced the slow 
movement and finale from one of a set of six sonatas for piano 
and violin by Sebastian Bach. Both were received with the 
greatest applause, and the finale of Bach was loudly rede- 
manded, but the compliment was judiciously declined by the 
two performers, owing to the lateness of the hour, and the 
length of the concert. 

From the vocal music, which was supported by Misses 
Dolby and Lucombe, Madame Macfarren, Mademoisselles 
Nissen and Vera, Herrn Damcke and Stigelli, we must single 
out, as worthy particular notice, a very graceful ballad by 
Mr. W. Vincent Wallace, ‘‘ The Fire-side Song,” charmingly 
sung by Miss Dolby, and unanimously redemanded, and two 
beautiful lieder by Mr. G, A. Macfarren, “ Alsich von dir, 
Geliebte,” and ‘O Siisse Mutter,” which were given by 
Madame Macfarren with perfect musical feeling, and a warmth 
of manner in unison with their expressive character. Herr 
Stigelli, one of the best of the German singers who have 
visited London during the present season, also sang two lieder, 
the former of which, “Die schénsten Augen,” a pleasing 
melody of his own composition, was much applauded. Herr 
Stigelli has a tenor voice of agreeable quality, and sings with 
great animation. Herr Damcke may also be mentioned as a 
singer of considerable promise, with a good voice and un- 
affected manner. He was most successful in the well-known 
‘*Serenade” of Schubert. The orchestra, led by Mr. Willy, 
was numerous and efficient, and was effectively heard in 
Macfarren’s clever and spirited overture to Don Quixote, with 
which the concert began. Mr. Benedict acted as conductor 
of the orchestra, and accompanied, in both of which offices he 
displayed his well-known musician-like ability. 

Altogether, the concert was one of the greatest musical 
treats we have for many a day enjoyed. 





ERNST. 


Tue following glowing and poetical apostrophe to. the 
genius of this great violinist forms part of a notice of the 
concert of Ernst and Hallé, which appeared in the columns 
of the Morning Post :— 


“Asa violinist, Herr Ernst has acquired a universal fame. His style 
is remarkable for its utter absence of trickery or exaggeration, and his 
execution is perfectly marvellous. The most extraordinary passages 
are achieved with a facility and a certainty which, to a certain extent, 
lessens the wonder which would otherwise be elicited, while his exquisite 
taste and passionate feeling impart a poetry and an elevation of senti- 
ment to subjects which, treated by other violinists, would, by comparison, 
become the merest common-places. In all Herr Ernst performs, there 
is evident the master-mind—the inborn genius stands confessed, 
perfected by that study and patience, without which the rarest genius 
is but as the tinkling of brass. His violin is to him as a familiar—at his 
command the wooden instrument becomes a thing of life, uttering tones of 
deepest grief or sounds of hilarious joy, “filling the isle with sweet noises.” 
His violin seems endued with a vocal soul, and gives forth, at the will of 
its master, harmonies which might “‘create a soul under the ribs of death.” 
The Talmudists tell us that the harp of the Hebrew Monarch was strung 
with human souls, which responded to the questions of their regal 
master. The Rabbinical fable would almost cease to be incredible while 
listening to the playing of Ernst. There is no emotion which he does 
not truthfully interpret, aided by all that poetry can inspire, combined 
with the lustrous colouring and delicate shading which the sister art of 
painting can impart. Passing by the perfection of his mechanism—his 
leaps—his compassing of tenths—the grace of his bowing—his staccato 
passages, that fall glittering as sun-lit showers—the distinctness of his 
arpeggi—the fulness of his double, nay, triple stops, and all the feats of 
strength, inclusive of bow and finger-board——we would rest his claim to 
super-eminence upon his delivery of adagio subjects. In these he dis- 
tances all rivalry. He has the power of sustaining sound until it seems 
to rest suspended like a dulcet spirit in the air, while the heart-rending 
and trembling pathos he evokes is as some wizard spell of harmony, so 
full of delicicus transport is it—so pure and entrancing is its effect. 
Frequently as we have listened to Ernst, never have we felt ourselves 
so completely enthralled by his mastery as upon this occasion. We 
shall not attempt to convey to our readers the enthusiasm he elicited, 
nor the ovations which followed his performance of each fresh essay. 
In all styles he proved himself a perfect adept; from the glorious con- 
certo of Mendelssohn—the adagio of which was sung with a tenderness 
the most touching—to the quaint and fairy-like Rondo Papageno, with 
its marvels of finger and bow, he fully sustained his well-earned fame.” 


To the above we add an equally warm and especially 
graceful tribute from an accomplished female hand, in which 
enthusiasm is charmingly tempered by the modest retiredness 
with which the opinions are urged :— 


** Ernst is acknowledge:| to be the chief of living violinists; but this 
assertion conveys no impression of his playing, which is a thing not to 
be imagined or described—only to be enjoyed and remembered. The 
mechanical difficulties which he has surmounted are insurmountable to 
other artists; but he has overcome them, only to be the means of 
expressing the genius which must make itself felt. The listener cannot 
but be conscious of his all but impossible feats on the instrument, but, 
instead of being the prominent things to remark, they seem absorbed by 
the grandeur of the thought they make evident. 

‘* Most commonly art, however afterwards subdivided, may be classed 
either as the Intellectual or the Emotional; but the triumph of super- 
lative genius is when the two schools are merged in a perfect whole. We 
find this to be the case very often in Milton’s verse, and almost always 
in Raphael’s pictures. Among the moderns the grand poem of “ Festus” 
exemplifies it, and so do muny of Tennyson's happiest efforts. In music, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn seem to us the grand exponents of 
this high school; but we pretend not to erudition in music, and only 
know what it is that awakens most fully our love of it, and teaches us 
the mystery of sweet harmonies. Ernst’s compositions, interpreted by 
himself, seem to us the grandest things we know in music. He per- 
formed five times during the concert; one of the occasions being a duet 
with Herr Hallé, who is a pianist of the highest order. It is difficult to 
give the palm to any’ one of Ernst’s compositions where all are so excel- 
lent. His ‘ Allegro Pathétique’ is a wondrous thing—one might dream 
a human soul were imprisoned in his instrument and struggling to be 
free. In the elaborate passages of octaves and double notes he was 
magnificent, 
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“The ‘ Rondo Papageno’ was performed for the first time in England, 
and raised the audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The idea 
of this morceau was suggested by one of the songs of Papageno in 
Mozart’s Zauberfléie ; but Ernst, with the privilege of genius, has made 
it his own. We never heard Paganini, but competent judges assure us 
that Ernst does even more wonderful things than the player of one- 
string celebrity, and belongs to a much more exalted school.” 


In the above it is not difficult to recognise the pen of the 
admirable poetess and elegant essayist whose contributions 
enrich the pages of the Belle Assemblée — Miss Camilla 
Toulmin (Mrs. Crosland), who on musical subjects exhibits 
the same purity of taste, correctness of appreciation, and genial 
warmth of style, that characterise all her literary efforts. 





MR. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 


Tuis great musical entertainment took place on Friday, the 
22nd ult., in the concert-room of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
which was crowded by a brilliant and overflowing audience. 
As usual, Mr. Benedict had provided a programme of the 
utmost attraction, including the names of nearly all the vocal 
and instrumental artists of celebrity now in London. The 
only fault to be found with this varied and excellent selection 
was that Mr. Benedict appeared too seldom himself, in his 
double capacity of composer and pianist. The one solo per- 
formance of the accomplished bénéficiaire included a couple of 
short pieces of his own composition—an “ Idylle,” as it was 
styled in the bills, and a Galope Brillant. The former is 
neither more nor less than a flowing and melodious andante, 
in the form of a notturno, quite a model in its way, and ren- 
dered doubly interesting by the finished style in which it was 
executed by Mr. Benedict, who, although he has never ap- 
peared at the Philharmonic concerts, is one of our most 
admirable resident pianists. The latter, a brilliant and ani- 
mated morceau in the modern school, full cf mechanical 
difficulties, was equally well played, and both pieces encoun- 
tered the warmest demonstrations of approval. The other 
performance of Mr. Benedict was in a quartet for four per- 
formers, on two pianofortes, in which he was assisted by 
Messrs. Charles Hallé, Lindsay Sloper, and Sterndale Bennett, 
all pianists of the first class. The name of this composition, 
which is from the pen of the celebrated Moscheles, is Les 
Contrastes, from which its design will be readily guessed. As 
a work of inspiration it presents no great claims to considera- 
tion, but as a vehicle for exhibiting to advantage the talents 
of four dexterous executants it is all that could be desired. 
The performance was excellent throughout; the obligato pas- 
sages allotted to each pianist were given with striking decision 
and effect, and the ensemble was faultless. 

An interesting feature of the concert, was a song, written 
by Mr. Benedict, expressly for this occasion, for a contralto 
voice. with an obligato accompaniment for the horn. The 
melody is both graceful and original, and the manner in 
which the voice and instrument are combined, shows the hand 
of a studied and tasteful musician. It is enough to mention 
the names of the executants, to show how perfectly this new 
composition was rendered: Madlle. Alboni sang the voice 
part, and M. Vivier played the horn obligato, Mr. Benedict 
himself presiding at the pianoforte; its reception was in the 
highest degree favourable. 

A very pretty and characteristic ballad, sung by Sims 
Reeves, and a duet, by the Misses Williams, a composition 
of much elegance and originality, were also among the new 
contributions from Mr. Benedict’s pen. Both were ably 
sung, and greatly admired, But it would have been more 
Satisfactory to Mr. Benedict’s numerous admirers if. he had 





favoured them with one of his more extended and important 
instrumental compositions, 

One of the grand instrumental points of the concert was 
Maurer’s quartet for four violins, executed by Molique, Ernst, 
Joseph Joachim, and Sainton. Such a combination of first- 
rate violinists has very rarely been heard in a publie concert, 
and while the ensemble was invariably perfect, there was an 
honourable rivalry for individual distinction in the solo obligato 
passages. The cadenza introduced was written by the well 
known violinist M. David, of Leipsic, especially for this 
quartet, and gave each of the performers an opportunity for 
displaying his taste and mechanical aptitude. The applause 
of the audience was bestowed upon all with equal liberality, 
and the palm of excellence was fairly divided among the four, 
The trio from Guillaume Tell, arranged for three violoncellos, 
and executed by Piatti, Cosmann, and Hausmann, wasalso a 
performance of great interest. Perhaps more than all, how- 
ever, the audience were gratified by Mr. Benedict’s ballad, 
‘*Scenes of my youth” (from the opera of The Gipsy’s 
Warning), performed on the horn, with exquisite feeling, by 
M, Vivier, and encored with the greatest enthusiasm. No 
singer could have given a more intense expression to the 
melody of this, one of the most beautiful of modern ballads, 
Intonation, execution, and expression were alike perfect, while 
unaffected simplicity of style added another charm to the per- 
formance. Never was Vivier more essentially himself. ‘The 
remaining instrumental piece was a solo on the contra-basso, by 
Signor Bottesini, of whom we have spoken more than once 
as a very extraordinary performer. 

All the stars of Mr. Lumley’s establishment contributed 
their valuable aid to the vocal programme, together with other 
singers of repute. Besides Mr. Benedict’s song, Madlle, 
Alboni sang the popular ‘‘ Brindisi,” from Lucrezia, as none 
but herself can sing it, and by unanimous assent was compelled 
to repeat it. A similar compliment was conferred upon 
Madlle. Jetty Treffz, in the quaint Scotch ballad, ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the rye,” which she sang to perfection. The great 
Lablache exhibited his superb voice and incomparable humour 
in the buffo duet, ‘‘ Ah guardate,” with Alboni; and a variety 
of morceaux, too numerous to specify, were sung with more or 
less success by Mesdlles. Catherine Hayes, Parodi, Vera, A. 
and M. Williams, Mdm. Giuliani, Mdm. Palm Spatzer, Signors 
Gardoni, Calzolari, Belletti, Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr Formes, 
and Pischek. Between the parts the Hungarian vocalists 
gave two of their favourite morceaux, with their accustomed 
talent. The conductors were MM. Pilotti and Vera, Messrs. 
Benedict and Lindsay Sloper. The concert, in spite of its 
almost unexampled length, gave entire satisfaction, and the 
majority of the audience remained till the end. 





SONNET. 
NO. CCXLII. 
ST. STEPHEN. 
**And all that sat in the council, looking stedfastly on him, saw his face as it 
had been the face of an angel.””—Acts, yi. 15. 
Beware the lustre of those large bright eyes ;— 
Ye fence old structures round with efforts new, 
But now there comes a pow’r to break them through, 
And that is shining in those large bright eyes! 
Unmov’d, undazzled are those large bright eyes—= 
Serenely do they contemplate the True. 
No passing mist or glitter can subdue 
The piercing clearness of those large bright eyes. 
Let stones on that devoted head be thrown— 
Crush the offender—-still you cast not down 
Th’ Idea that animates those large bright eyes. 
All obstacles before it shall be strown, 
Like chaff, till to its proper growth ’tis grown, 
When long ago have clos’d those large bright eyes-! N.D, 
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WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BOOK III. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 


CHAP.II 
(Continued from page 403.) 

XI. On the marble statues that seem to be Etrurian, it is 
impossible to pronounce a decisive judgment, as they might 
come from the old time of the Greeks, and, indeed, probability 
is in favour of the latter, rather than the former, hypothesis. 
Hence an Apollo of this kind in the Capitoline museum, and 
another statue of this deity in the palace Conti, which was 
discovered about forty years ago, under the Pope of this 
family, in a small temple by the promontory Circeum, now 
called Monte Circello (a), between Nettuno and Terracina, 
can more safely be deemed a very old Greek than an Etruscan 
work (b), These two Apollos are somewhat above the size 
of life, and are provided with a quiver, which hangs on the 
trunk of the tree against which they stand. Both are in the 
same style, with the sole difference, that the first seems older. 
At any rate, the hair on the forehead, which is worked into 
small curls in this figure, is executed with greater freedom in 
the other. In the same manner, I would not venture to affirm 
that a vestal, as it is wrongly called, in the Giustiniani 
palace (c), which is probably one of the most ancient statues 
in Rome, or a Diana, in the Herculanean museum, which has 
all the marks of Etrurian art, have been made by artists of 
that nation, and not by Greeks. With respect to the vestal, 
however, it is hardly credible that a figure of the kind, in 
which not even the feet are visible, was brought from Greece 
to Rome, since it appears from Pausanias, that in Greece 
the most ancient figures remained untouched. The Diana 
of the Herculanean museum, like most figures of this goddess, 
is represented walking. The corners of the mouth are drawn 
upward, and the chin is small ; but it may be clearly seen, that 
it is no portrait, or definite person, but an imperfect represen- 
tation of beauty; in spite of which, the feet are uncommonly 
elegant, and, indeed, equal in beauty to any really Greek 
figure. Her hair hangs over her forehead in small curls, and 
her side-hair in long stripes, down her shoulders, but at the 
back they are bound down long from the head, and surrounded 
with a diadem, upon which there are eight red roses in relief. 
The dress is washed with white. The shirt, or under-gar- 
ment, has wide sleeves, which are laid in plaits, and the 
short cloak, as well as the gown, is laid in flattened parallel 
folds. The border of the garment on the outer edge is inlaid 
with a yellow gold stripe, and immediately above it is a 
broader stripe of a like colour, while the border of the garment 
is painted in the same manner. The thong of the quiver, on 
the shoulder, which goes from the right shoulder over the 
breast, is red, like the thongs of the sandals. This statue once 
stood in a small temple belonging to a villa in the old ruined 
city of Pompeii. 

XIII. A statue of a priest, in the Villa Albani (d), larger 
than life, and ten palms high, may, with most probability, be 
deemed an Etruscan work. This statue is completely un- 
injured, with the exception of the arms, which have been 
restored. It stands quite upright, with feet close to each 
other. The folds of the sleeveless gown are all parallel, 
and lie upon each other as if they were plaited, while the 
sleeves of the under-garment are laid in pressed plaits; upon 
which style of costume I shall make some further remarks at 





the end of the following portion, while discoursing of female 
dress. The hair on the forehead lies in small curls, shaped 
like snail-shells, as they are generally fashioned on heads of 
Herme; while in front, on the shoulders, there are hanging 
down on each side four long twisted stripes of hair. Behind 
them are also stripes, cut off quite straight, and bound down 
long from the head under the band, in five long curls, which 
lie close together, and make, in some manner, the form of a 
hair-purse, a palm and a half long. Much in the same style 
as this so-called priest, is a statue in the Villa Mattei, which 
represents a woman in an advanced state of pregnancy, 
probably a protectress of child-bearing, like Juno. It stands 
with the feet placed parallel in a straight line, and holds the 
stomach, with the hands laid over each other. The folds of 


the garment are perpendicular, and are not hollowed out as 
in the Vestal above, but are merely indicated by incisions. 


SeLtect VariornuM Norss. 


(a) Evenin the time of the kings this promontory belonged to the 
Romans; for Tarquinius Superbus sent a colony thither, and in the first 
alliance between Rome and Carthage, which was concluded under the 
first consuls, L. Junius Brutus and Marcus Horatius, the Circeeans are 
named among the four maritime cities of Rome, who did not wish to 
have them disturbed by the Carthaginians. This fact is repeated in 
the self-same words in a subsequent alliance between the same parties. 
Cluverius, Cellarius, and others, have passed over this circumstance. 
The first alliance was concluded eight and twenty years before the expe- 
dition of Xerxes against the Greeks, and the statue above-mentioned, if 
it is a Greek work at all, must have been made through the knowledge 
of Grecian art, before that time. But the Promontory Circeum, which 
was inhabited by the Volscians, had no communication or intercourse 
with the Greeks, especially at that time, while it had intercourse with the 
neighbouring Etrurians, so that even from considerations of time and 
place, this Apollo may be deemed an Etruscan work.—Winchelmann. 

In this note Winckelmann, unless I have misunderstood the whole 
passage, seems to put forth an opinion contrary to that in the text.— 
Translator. 

(b) This statue was discovered in a small temple on the banks of a 
lake called the Lago di Soressa. This lake, which belonged to the house 
of Prince Gaetani, once flowed in through a canal, which became stopped 
up, and the water in the lake was consequently for some time at a much 
higher level. To make it convenient for fishing, it was necessary to let 
the water off, so the old canal was cleared out. In the mud of this canal 
were discovered some ancient boats, fastened together with metal nails, 
and when the water in the lake itself had sunk, the temple appeared in 
which the Apollo was found. The marble niche, in which the statue 
formerly stood, and which is covered with highly elaborate ornaments, 
is now to be seen.— Winckelmann. 

(c) The Guistiniani statue, which is known as the Vestal, has some- 
thing square, severe, and defined in all its parts, with little that is 
agreeable, so that it is open to the reproach of stiffness. The folds of 
the gown are drawn in perpendicular lines, and the old Greek style ap- 
pears throughout. It is, however, worthy of notice, that this monument 
is smoothly and accurately finished, with every appearance of great 
carefulness.—Meyer. 

(d) Fea, on account of the workmanship and the fact that the marble 
is Grecian, is inclined to regard this as a Greek work. We ourselves 
shall not pass any judgment on the matter, but shall leave it to itself, as 
there is something unpleasant about the work, which has prevented us 
from giving it that attention we have frequently intended. We think, 
however, we may affirm with safety, that it is scarcely of such high anti- 
quity as Winckelmann seems to assume, when he reckons it among the 
Etruscan monuments of the oldest time and the earliest style. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ‘EUTERPE” OF HERODOTUS. 
TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES. 
(Continued from page 404.) 

XXXV. I spgax at this length about Egypt, because it 
contains more wonders than any other country, and exhibits 
things which are beyond the power of words. For this reason, 
more is to be said concerning it, The Egyptians, besides 
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having a climate different from any other climate, and a 
river of a nature different from that of any other river, also 
differ from the rest of mankind with respect to their laws and 
customs. Among them, the womén go to market and carry on 
trade, while the men remain at home to weave. Other nations, 
when they weave, send the woof upwards, but Egyptians 
send it downwards. The men in Egypt carry burdens on 
their heads, while the women carry them on their shoulders, 

+ * A woman cannot be priestess of any 
deity, male or female, but the men are priests of both. Sons 
are not compelled to support the parents if they do not like, 
but daughters are compelled to do so, even if they do 
not like it. 

XXXVI. In other countries the priests let their hair grow, 
but in Egypt they shave it off. With other men it is a law 
for those who mourn for a near relative to shave their heads, 
but the Egyptians let their hair grow on both the head and 
the chin, on the occasion of deaths, although they have been 
previously shaven. The rest of mankind lie apart from beasts, 
but the Egyptians lie with beasts. Other men live on wheat 
and barley, but with the Egyptians one who lives on these 
is considered extremely infamous, and they make use of 
olyra *, which some call zea. They knead the dough with 
their feet, but they carry mud and dung in their hands. No 
other nations, except the Egyptians, and such as have learned 
from them, practise circumcision. The Egyptian men have 
each two garments, but the women only one a-piece. Other 
nations fasten the rings and ropes of their sails outside, but 
the Egyptians on the inside. The Greeks, when writing and 


calculating with counters, move the hand from left to right, 


but the Egyptians from right to left. The Egyptians say, 
nevertheless, that they proceed to the right, and the Greeks to 
the left. They make use of two (a) sorts of characters, the 
sacred and the popular (demotic). 

XXXVII. Being excessively religious— indeed, more so 
than the rest of mankind—they have the following regula- 
tions; they drink from brazen cups, which they wash out 
every day. This is a custom, not of a few particular indi- 
viduals, but is universal. They wear linen garments, always 
newly washed ... esteeming cleanliness rather than beauty. 
The priests completely shave themselves every third day, that 
they may be free from vermin and everything unclean, when 
they serve the gods. They wear nothing but a linen garment 
and shoes of byblus, these alone being lawful for them to use. 
Twice a-day and twice a-night they wash themselves with 
cold water ; and there are ter thousand other religious acts, 
which, so to speak, they practise. The advantages enjoyed 
by the priests are not a few. They make no expenditure, and 
consume no part of their property; but they have the sacred 
meat for the temple, and there is, besides, to each of them, a 
daily allowance of beef and goose. They also have wine made 
from the grape (b), while it is unlawful for them to taste 
fish (c). ‘The Egyptians never sow beans (d) on their land, 
and should these chance to spring up, they will not eat them, 
either raw or boiled. The priests cannot even endure the 
sight of them, deeming that they are an impure vegetable. 
There are to each god several priests, of whom one is the 
high-priest. If one of them dies, he is succeeded by his 
son (e). 


Notes. 
_(a) It is to be observed, that Herodotus, and with him Diodorus 
Siculus, represents the Egyptians as making use of only two kinds of 
characters, whereas three are named by Clement of Alexandria and Por- 





* Say “ spelt.” 





phyry—the epistolary, the hieroglyphic, and the symbolic. The discre- 
pancy is easily reconciled by supposing that the hieroglyphic and sym- 
bolic (hieratic?) of Clement are both comprised under the “‘sacred’’ of 
Herodotus and Diodorus. 

(b) As distinguished from beer, which was common in Egypt. 

(c) According to Clement, a fish was a symbol of hatred to the Egyp- 
tians, because the body of Osiris was said to have been torn by fishes 
when he was slain by Typhon, and cast into the Nile. The Pythagoreans 
are said to have their hatred of fish from the Egyptians. 

(d) This aversion from beans was likewise shared by the Pythagoreans, 
and also by persons initiated into the Greek mysteries; for it was thought 
that Ceres, when she gave mankind the other fruits of the earth, omitted 
beans, and considered them impure. 

(¢) A priestly caste is here plainly indicated. 


(To be continued.) 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tae Don Pasquale was repeated on Saturday. Whatever 
opinions we may have formed respecting the excellence of 
Alboni’s acting, and the perfection of her singing in Norina, 
were more than confirmed by the second representation. In 
truth, Alboni is not only a charming and intelligent artist in 
comedy, but she is possessed of the true vis comica, which is 
betokened in her arch look and rich smile, no less than in her 
buoyant spirits and admirable self-possession, Her bye-play, 
too, is all excellent; and in short, the great contralto-soprano’s 
performance in the Don Pasquale, must be rated as one but 
too rarely seen on the modern stage. To her singing no 
words can do justice. Her execution of Balfe’s brilliant cava- 
tina is a perfect marvel of vocalisation, and such as we never 
heard surpassed, and but very seldom equalled. 

On Tuesday the Lucrezia Borgia was repeated, and on 
Thursday the Matrimonio Segreto. It would appear that 
Alboni’s faith in the lastenamed opera is not very strong. 
She omitted her only aria, well knowing that even her singing 
could not render it palatable. No quantity of honey could 
sweeten salt. We cannot blame Alboni for this. As we said 
on a former occasion, the part of Fidalma is utterly unworthy 
of her great powers, and as she has neither music to sing, nor 
much that might be termed “ significant” to do in the acting, 
we see no reason why she should “ waste her sweetness on 
the desert air.” Her playing the character at all was an act 
of condescension. But Malibran and Viardot set the example. 

The new divertissement, entitled Les Plaisirs de L’Hiver, 
ou Les Patineurs, was produced on Thursday. It is a most 
brilliant and novel affair, and was as eminently successful as 
any divertissement could be. It is thus described in the 
printed box circulars :— 

“ The ‘Ice Ballet’—Les Plaisirs de l’ Hiver, presents the most curious 
and novel features. It offers the contrast of the flowery scenes of the 
tropical with the pastimes of the hyperborean regions, together with 
the employment of electricity in one of its most striking forms, This 
Ballet was first performed at the Court Theatre of Berlin, in 1840, under 
the title of Lieleshendel. It is composed by Paul Taglioni, the maitre 
de ballet of the King of Prussia. It was at first reserved for the precincts 
of the Court Theatre, but last year it was yielded up to the wishes of the 
old warrior, Marshal Prince Paskewitch, the greatest amateur and patron 
of Ballets in Europe. At his pet Theatre (the Imperial) at Warsaw, 
although there are no Taglionis or Rosatis, there is a Polish Curps de 
Ballet, which, for beauty, agility, and mimic power, is equal to any in 
Eurcpe; and, of course, to such an establishment, the second tableau 
was highly suited. Here the Ballet had immense success, and all the 
great Theatres in Germany imitated it. Such was the effect, that Meyer- 
beer—who is composer to the same theatre of which P. Taglioni is ballet 
master—about to produce in Paris the Prophéte, asked the latter, on his 
way to London, to furnish the suggestions, plans, and models n 
to introduce some of the principal features in his opera. This Paul 
Taglioni most cheerfully accomplished, from regard for Meyerbeer, and 
the Pas des Patineurs had the same success in Paris as in Germany. So 
many attestations of its merits naturally led to its production by the 
Author at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
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“The first tableau represents the celebration of a Polish marriage, 
amidst flowers in a Jardin d’ Hiver—one of those new luxuries, by means 
of which the richer noblemen of the North console themselves for the 
rigor of their climate. In this tableau Rosati and the other chief dancers 
of the troupe display their grace and spiriting in novel and piquant steps. 
There is a “‘ grand Pas de Deux, a la Hongroie,” by Mdlle. Rosati and 
M. Charles. In this tableau likewise occurs the “ Introduction a la Féte,” 
by Madiles. Marra, Thomassini, Julien, Aussandon, Lamoreux, and Pas- 
cales. Having disported themselves within, the gay votaries join the 
country peop'e without in another pastime of their own. This occurs in 
the second tableau. You behold the Danube, crowds of skaters throng 
the frozen waters, attended by venders of every species of ornament 
and refreshment. On one side are seen ladies driven along on sledges; 
in another direction the men are enjoying the Montagne Russe. Pre- 
sently, room is made for the dances of the skaters. First comes the 
“« Pas des Frileux”’ Tne laughing but shivering crowd, by the execution 
of a peculiar Hungarian step, dance themselves into warmth. Then 
comes “‘ Le pas &@ la Hussarde,” a curious, lively, and varied step, per- 
formed by Madille. C. Rosati and M. P. Taglioni, Mesdames Petit, Marra, 
Thomassini, Aussandon, Julien, and Lamoreux. This is followed by 
the most remarkable and characteristic step of all, the grand quadrille 
** Des Patineurs.’ Of this prolonged, varied, and marvellous intricate 
pas, every detail is executed by skaters with the most remarkable effect, 
Betwixt each figure there are solos of mimic action—spirited episodes of 
the life of the North, represented by M. Charles. But at last the hour 
is come when the feast within must follow the sports without ; the sun’s 
setting marks the hour of retiring to the hospitable fire-side; and the 
curtain descends amidst the fall of snow.” 

The above will give all the description that is required. It 
will be observed that there is no pretension to plot or story, 
and that the divertissement depends for its effects on the real- 
isation of a winter scene and its contingencies on the stage. 
Nothing could be more striking or effective than the manner 
in which all this is done; and Mr, Charles Marshall, the 
painter, demands as much praise for his share of the production 
as M. Paul Taglioni for the composition, or Signor Pugni for 
the music. Nor must the dresses, nor the mise en scene be 
over-looked, which were so splendid and appropriate. 

In the first tab/eau Rosati danced to perfection in the pas de 
deux with M. Charles, and exhibited all her delightful abandon 
and neat execution. The music of this pas is very pretty. 

The curtain fell amid a shower of plaudits, which were as 
thick as the snow-shower that heralded the close of the ballet. 
To-night the famous Sontag will probably make Jenuy Lind’s 


worshippers look pale. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tux Huguenots was repeated on Saturday and Thursday, 
and the Nozze di Figaro on Tuesday, for Persiani’s farewell 
appearance. The performances demand little or no remarks. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert attended again on Saturday, 
it being the second time during the week, attracted, no 
doubt, by the magnificent representation of the Huguenots on 
the previous Thursday. The house was, as is usual on the 
Huguenots nights, crowded to inconvenience. 

On Tuesday, as we are informed by the bills, Madame 
Persiani appeared for the last time on the stage. We have a 
vague suspicion that the announcement stands on a frail 
foundation, and hope, next year, to have the pleasure of again 
listening to one of the greatest artists of the lyric drama. 

The range of characters assigned to Madame Persiani 
during her brief engagement at the Royal Italian Opera, with 
one exception, was not selected with the best judgment to 
exhibit her extraordinary talents to advantage. The excep- 
tion was the Sonnambula. In such operas as Don Giovanni, 
the Nozze di Figaro, and the Matrimonio Segreto, Madame 
Persiani’s dazzling flights of vocalisation and brilliant powers 
of fioriture were entirely lost; and every body knows it was 
by means of these she gained her immense celebrity as an 


Giovanni, and in Carolina, in the Matrimonio Segreto, must be 
referred as much to her delightful acting as to her clever 
singing ; and that she occasionally produced a powerful sen- 
sation by her singing alone in these parts, must be conceded, 
and will be readily believed; but that she excited the same 
enthusiasm as she did in Sonnambula, or would have done in 
the Barbiere, Lucia, and other of her favorite operas, cannot 
be imagined for one moment. The management pursued its 
straight-forward course. It did not make use of one star 
to the annihilation of all the others, but chose an opera in 
which the greatest number of the principal singers might be 
brought together, and the ensemble thereby rendered perfect. 
Against this we have nothing to urge in objection; we are 
inclined to fancy, however, that Persiani might have been per- 
mitted to take leave of the stage in one of her own characters, 
But all this leads us to the belief that we have not heard the 
last of the charming and gifted artist on the boards of the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

On Thursday the Donna del Lago was announced, but in 
consequence of Mr. Sims Reeves’ illness, the Huguenots was 
given instead. The lovers of Rossini were greatly disap- 
pointed, while, on the other hand, the admirers of Meyerbeer 
were delighted. Grisi created a more powerful sensation than 
ever by her transcendent singing and acting. At the end of 
the third act, when she and Mario were called for, the entire 
audience chvered her for several minutes, the orchestra joining 
in the applause. Grisi takes her benefit next Thursday. She 
has chosen, and most judiciously, the Huguenots. 

The Prophete is in active preparation. The choruses have | 
been in rehearsal for some weeks, and the skaters in the ‘* Pas 
de Patineurs” scene have been making good use of their legs. 
How the skaters get on, and how they manage their skates, 
and from whence the ice is procured, and how it is kept in a 
state of refrigeration, and by what means, whether by bribing 
the thermometers or the weather, shall all be told in good 
time. Meanwhile we are given to understand that the pro- 
duction of Meyerbeer’s grand work will surpass in mag- 
nificence, novelty, and completeness, all that has hitherto 
been done at the Royal Italian Opera. Leyden, the Prophet, 
will be sustained by Mario, Bertha by Miss Catherine Hayes, 
the three Anabaptists by Marini, Luigi Mei, and Polonini, 
Count d’Oberthal by Tagliafico, and Fides, her original part, 
by Pauline Garcia. Massol will also prove of very essential 
service, and Mesdemoiselles Corbari and De Meric will lead 
the choir of boys in the finale to the fourth act. The choral 
department, as in the case of the Donna del Lago and 
Lucrezia Borgia, will be strengthened by the co-operation of 
some of the principal artists of the establishment. 

The Prophéte, and the manner in which it will be placed 
upon the stage at Covent Garden, and the effect it is likely to 
produce on the public, judging from the Huguenots, and 
Mario, and Pauline Garcia, whom Fame has taken under her 
wing, and Praise affiliated, with all the etceteras speculation 
lets loose in the hour of expectancy, are the leading topics in 
all musical circles in London. For our part, we feel no doubt 
as to the result, and believe that the ‘ Prophet” will prove no 
loss to the Directors of the Royal Italian Opera. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
ADELPHI, 

Tue comédie vaudeville of L’ Almanach des 25,000 Adresses, 
which was played last year at the St. James’s, has been turned 
into an English extravaganza, and under the title of Webster's 
Royal Red-book, was brought out on Thursday night at the 





artist, That she produced a great effect in Zerlina, in Don 





Adelphi. 
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The French piece is one of those thorough-going specimens 
of practical fun spread over three acts which are less a type of 
the Gallic drama in general than of the Palais Royal in par- 
ticular. In works like L’Almanach and Une Fievre Brulante, 
the invention of the author is constantly on the stretch to 
produce a series of odd and surprising incidents. Rules of 
probability do not belong to the school. Idiosyncracies to- 
tally foreign to all we have known of human nature may be 
introduced; the mode by which thoughts are expressed may 
be at variance with all the ordinances of all ranks of social 
life; the adventures, while seeming to depict every-day ex- 
istence, may wander almost into the sphere of the physically 
impossible;—but yet the author has accomplished his task, if 
he does not let the merriment drop. 

The difficulties into which a countryman is led in trying to 
find a person with acommon name, and whose address he 
has lost, in a large metropolis, form the foundation of 
L'’Almanach. The victim comes to Paris as the recognised 
suitor of a lady ; but she has a favourite lover of her own, and 
that lover has a knot of gay friends, who amuse themselves in 
sending the novice in every direction but the right. Lefebvre 
is the name he wants, but this isa very common name, The 
“ Almanach des 25,000 Adresses,” Anglic? the “ Post-office 
Directory,” can supply the persecutors with diversions usque ad 
nauseam, and the difficulty is increased by the fact that the 
teal Lefebvre, the man he wants, finds an interest in 
concealing his name, and is the constant associate of the 
vietim under an assumed appellation. Far be it from us to 
attempt to detail the adventures of the unhappy provincial, 
who is brought into all sorts of odd positions in his search for 
the right Lefebvre, and who, when he is at last awakened to a 
sense of his wrongs, brings a whole armoury of weapons 
under his arms as instruments of vengeance. In the Adelphi 
version of the piece, Paris is changed to London, and every- 
thing is fitted to the English soil, though the adapter has found 
a difficulty, when he comes to an hotel with its /ocataires, and 
endeavours to fashion it into a Bermondsey domicile. The 
victim is personated by Mr. Wright, who finds a good vehicle 
for all his eccentricities in the strange situations of the piece, 
and Mr. Bedford, as the erring husband, the real Lefebvre 
(here, Briggs), is, as usual, his companion-picture. At the 
fall of the curtain, the audience, who had been in convulsions 
throughout, called for both with the most rapturous applause. 

About three years ago, the same piece was cleverly adapted 
by Mr. Angus Reach, for the Lyceum Theatre, under the 
title of Which Mr. Smith? We did not follow the original 
closely, but passed over the more extravagant incidents, and 
gave a rustic character to the victim, who, at the Adelphi, is 
a Cockney, though he nominally comes from Winchester, 


NEW STRAND. 


Tue comic opera of Polichinelle, which was played at the 
St. James’s Theatre during the operatic season, has been, 
according to common custom, stripped of its music, and pro- 
duced with much success as an English piece, under the title of 
Punch in Italy. The chief character, it will be remembered, 
is that of an honorable man who gains a splendid income by 
following the profession of a Neapolitan buffoon, and takes 
the greatest pains to conceal his occupation from his aristo- 
cratic wife and her father, who wonder at the source of his 
wealth. The high-spirited ‘‘ Punch” is acted in good manly 
style by Mr. Leigh Murray, and he represents in an amusing 
manner the embarrassments occasioned by the scrapes into 
which his concealed position leads him. The wife, severe 
towards her husband when she suspects him of infidelity or 





of crime, but forgiving when she finds that he has only sinned 
against a conventional prejudice, is played with much feeling 
by Mrs. Compton. This lady acts everything she undertakes 
in a very nice unaffected style, and is an acquisition to a 
theatre where domestic drama is performed. 

In the bills the piece is called ‘‘ new and original.” To 
“new” we do not object, as it simply means “ new” to the 
English stage; but the word “ original” should not be applied 
to an adaptation from a foreign language. We make this 
remark without the slightest feeling of bigotry as to the prin« 
ciple of adapting, firmly believing that a good piece translated 
is better than a bad original. But there is no occasion to 
make words swerve from their original meaning. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


Frencu Puays.—The season of the Opera Comique tere 
minated on Saturday last, with a morning performance for the 
benefit of Mr. Hansens, the conductor; and the theatre 
re-opened on Monday with a vaudeville company, of which 
Mdme. Doche and M. Arnal are the stars. Both these 
artists are known to the British public, so that they were 
received as old friends, and welcomed most warmly. Mdme. 
Doche is a most lady-like person, and, in parts where great 
exertions of sentiment are not called for, she is perfectly at 
home and universally pleasing. As regards M. Arnal, we 
can but repeat what we have frequently said before, that he is 
the perfection of niaiserie—the most sincere simpleton we 
ever witnessed; combining the quiet, placid stolidity of 
Keeley with the vivacity of Buckstone, The first piece, Ce 
que Femme veut, played last year during the engagement of 
M. Achard, displays to great perfection the peculiar charac- 
teristics of both the lady and gentleman; it is of the serio- 
comic genus, and turns on the unceasing endeavours of @ 
young widow to prove her gratitude to her benefactor. The 
latter shuns the lady’s advances, and the fair widow’s persist- 
ance eventually assumes the proportions of downright perse- 
cution, which gives rise to a variety of scenes alternately 
pathetic and burlesque, or rather serio-grotesque, which force 
the audience to shed tears of sorrow with one eye and of 
laughter with the other. The aim of the authors, Messrs. 
Duvert and Lauzanne, is evidently to bring these two feel- 
ings into forced contrast; and in the scene where Agathe 
relates to Champignel the history of her life, the effect is 
peculiarly striking, when, on her relating how she led her 
blind father, Champignel compares her to Bélisaire. The 
piece abounds in puns, some of which are very good, and 
M. Arnal created considerable merriment in the relation of 
his journey from Paris to Orleans by railroad. The part of 
Agathe was well filled by Mdme. Doche; Mdme. Mancini 
was also very good in the part of an old maiden aunt on the 
look-out for a husband; Madlle. Flore, and Messrs. Josset 
and Lucien, contributed to the success of the piece. 

Riche d’ Amour js the original of the farce Lend me Five 
Shillings, played at the Haymarket; the scrapes into which 
the unfortunate Pinguoin is led by the want of five shillings, 
were most humorously depicted by M. Arnal, and kept the 
house in convulsions of langhter; Mr. St Marie contributing 
thereto by his excellent impersonation of a jealous husband. 
The other parts were ably sustained by Mesdames Buguet and 
Girandon, and M. Chatillon, We perceive that an entirely 
new and original play, entitled Punch in Italy, has been 
brought out at the Strand Theatre. M. Scribe will be some- 
what astonished to understand that he has been guilty of 
piracy in his libretto of Punchinello, from which the above 
is taken. J. pe C—~. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 
(Continued from page 410.) 

Tue Scherzo has already been adduced as the most 
Beethovenish portion of the symphony in D—that is, more 
in the spirit of what, in our composer’s subsequent com- | 
positions, we recognise as his individuality or peculiar style— | 


than either of the other movements in the present work. | 


It is not to be inferred, from this distinction, that the writer 
gives to this Scherzo a precedence in point of merit before 
the rést of the symphony, but it certainly has a considerable 
precedence in point of interest, insomuch as we find in it 
characteristics that chain our attention particularly to the 
author as an individual genius, not as one of a galaxy equally 
sharing in and adding to the splendour of his circle. One 
ean rarely describe in words the peculiarities of style in 


this is a lower order of excellence more correctly classed as 
mannerism than as style. With regard to the movement 
under notice, the reader must know it, and must judge for 
himself, and if he fail to discern in it that general character 
which distinctly identifies it with its author no analysis of 
mine can elucidate what I would convey; the movement 
itself is the only technical illustration I can offer of what I 
advance. The plan of this Scherzo is extremely simple; the 
marked character of the subject influences, not only the style, 
but the construction of the whole. The first part consists of 
a phrase of eight bars with a full close in D, which is repeated 
with a modulation into A. The second: part opens with a 
novel sequence of modulation that brings us into B flat, where 
there is a bold passage on the pedal bass, and we are then led 
by a familiar progression to « half-close on A; this introduces 
a recapitulation of the First Part, which breaks off in a traly 
unexpected manner, into a Coda that forms, perhaps, the most: 





music; when they can best be defined they consist less in 
individuality of thought than in speciality of expression, and 
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exciting portion of the movement. 
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Observe in the above, first, the playful response between 
the first and second violins; next, the gradual and yet 
surprising introduction of the key of F; next, the original 
subject worked through a short sequence, that leads to the 
chord of B flat; lastly, the very exciting, the never-failing, 
the irresistible effect of the ascending scale upon this chord, 
and the wonderful burst npon A, that brings us back to the 
original key. The Trio cunsists of a most simple melody of 
eight bars, assigned to wind instruments; then there is a 
passage for the string instruments, in unison, on a chord of F 
sharp major, which, itself a surprise, gives rise to a startling ef- 
fect—the return to the original key ; then comes the first melody 


Allegro Motto. N 
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with an accompaniment of crotchets in the bass, that gives 
a new effect to it, and it is now somewhat prolonged. After this, 
there is the Da Capo of the Scherzo, which completes the 
whole—a movement that seems as if it had been composed in 
less time than has been occupied in this description of it, so 
irrestrainably {spontaneous is the effect, which, once known, 
leaves its impression for ever on the memory. 





| The Finale is particularly to be noticed for the marked 
character of its subjects, for some peculiarity in its plan, and 
for the extent, the intrinsic beauty, and the obvious effect of 
its Coda. 
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Such is the spirited and very bold commencement ; and this 
character of vigor, of determination, of energy, never sleeps 
throughout the movement. The repetition of this phrase 
brings us to a full close in D, and we have then a passage in 
two-part harmony, through which the horns sustain a tonic 
pedal, and which leads to a half-close on A. Here occurs an 
important feature in the plan, that distinguishes this from the 
movements already described in this and in the preceding 
Symphony. It will have been observed, that the first half- 
close has always been the period for the introduction of the 
second, or dominant subject ; in the movements of the shorter 
plan the half-close has been upon the dominant of the original 
key, and this dominant has been changed into a key note by 
the entry of the new subject in the key of the fifth above the 





opening of the movement; in the more extended movements 
the half-close has been upon the dominant of the dominant, 
making, in} some sort, a preparation for the new key; but 
in the other plan, the new key, however closely related to 
the original, occasions a surprise to the hearer; the second of 
these forms, it has been remarked, is the more prevalent 
among later composers; in the example under notice the 
construction is quite different, the first half-close on A being 
employed as a resting place, from which enters a second 
important phrase in D—important by reason of the interest 
itself possesses, and of the use that is subsequently made of 
it in the further development of the movement, and we are 
led from this to a half-close on E, which is the medium for 
the introduction of the dominant subject, 
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This second subject in the original key is so far reposeful 
as to form an effective relief to the priucipal theme, but at the 
same time it interferes not with the vigorous character of the 
movement, which, as has been observed, never sleeps throughout. 
The dominant subject is again a great relief to this, being 
unlike to it as the complete difference of accent, of rhythm, 
of accompaniment, and of instrumentation can make it; yet 
while it powerfully relieves the figure and the phrasing of the 
other subjects, it no less satisfactorily and entirely accords 
with their general character. This subject consists of a much 
more prolonged and continuous song than we generally find in 
the quiet movements of Beethoven; not that it is to be 
supposed he is, in any respect, deficient in melody, but that, 
in this instance, the rhythm is more than usually extended, 


Fagotto. Oboe 





and the episode is complete and satisfactory in itself, whereas, 
in most cases, the phrases seem as fragments only, if separated 
from the context. After sixteen bars in A major, the first 
phrase of this subject is given in the minor of the same tonic, 
and this leads to the following modulation into C, and the 
return to the original key—one of those exquisitely beautiful 
points that always distinguish the man of genius from the 
mere schoolman, however deeply studied, and which never 
fail to excite the hearer, like the glow of sunset bursting 
through a stormy sky, the memory of early joys suggested 
by the unexpected appearance of a familiar object among 
strangers, or the voice of one beloved heard anywhere and 
allwhere, 


Flauto. 
























































































































A bold passage for the basses, formed of an arpeggio, con- 
cludes the First Part, but without coming to a decided close ; 
on the contrary, the passage stops on the second inversion of 
a chord of the seventh on A, and is continued in the bassoon 
part as a kind of counter-theme to a small section of the principal 
subject, the return to which is brought about somewhat after 
the playful manner which Haydn originated and made so 
peculiarly his own. We now come to another important 
feature of the plan; it appears to have heen the idea of the 
composer that the chief theme of his movement should be well 
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impressed upon the hearer before he proceeded to its elaborate 
development in the Second Part, to carry out which, without 
the customary repetition of the whole of the First Part, he has, 
at this stage of the movement, made a return to the subject; 
he breaks away from this, however, after the first six bars, 
giving the second phrase in the minor of the original key, 
and from this point commences the working of the Second 
Part. The first and the second sections of the principal sub- 
ject are successively elaborated with much musicianship until 





avery grand unison passage, first for the string instruc ents 
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only, and afterwards for the whole orchestra excepting the 
brass, which commences from C sharp, the dominant of F 
sharp minor, is introduced to form a new and most effective 
point of relief. This leads to a cadence in F sharp minor, 


and the fine passage of which it is formed, built of a fragment 
of the original subject, is repeated with considerable exten- 
sion, and finally introduces the following felicitous return to 


the key :— 
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After this we have a recapitulation of the First Part, in which 
the modification of the second subject, so as to lead to a half- 
close upon A instead of E, for the introduction of what was 
before the dominant subject, is well worthy the careful attention 
of the student. I must remark also upon the manner in which this 
subject is now treated, it being slightly altered to accommo- 
date the peculiarities of those instruments among which it is 
dispersed, so as to produce from the combination of them 
effects similar to those that characterised the corresponding 
points when the subject was given in the key of A, employing 
equally prominent notes in the same important situations. 
The conclusion of this recapitulation of the First Part intro- 
duces another reprise of the principal subject, which is this 
time prolonged, in a natural but quite unexpected manner, 
and commences a very extensive Coda, which equals in interest 
and in musicianly contrivance any other portion of the move- 
ment. The continuation of the first subject, just noticed, 
leads to a half-close on A, when a new and effective develop- 
ment of the second principal theme takes place on a dominant 

B pedal; this passage is repeated on a tonic pedal, and then 
somewhat extended, until we come to a pause on the first 
inversion of a chord of the seventh on A. The train of 
thought is here suddenly checked; we feel that the mind of 
the musician passes from the contemplation of the present, 
and dreams itself away into the consciousness of some other 
time, whether belonging to the certain, the endearing 
treasures of memory, Or to the questionable, the possibly 
improbable speculations of hope, it must always be for the 
hearer—according to the particular tone or temper, to the 
personal influence, that is to say, under which he may wit- 
ness a performance—to suppose. Certainly at this period an 
entire, though a transient change, comes over the feeling of 
the music; one might imagine here the question “Can it 
be?” of all that has induced such state or such condition of 
the mind as this whole movement expresses ; one might ima- 
gine the earnest look back into, when this was not to prove 
by contrast that now it is’; and one may well imagine the 
gradual assumption of the chain of thought that has been 
broken stealing upon the mind as conviction enters the heart. 
The pause on the first inversion of the chord of F sharp major, 
the sequence of modulations with the holding notes succes- 
sively for the horns, the clarionet, and bassoon, and the oboe, 
that brings us back to the key of D, the expected full-close in 
which is interrupted by the recurrence of the harmony of F 
sharp major and the repetition of the second passage, inter- 
mixed with a section of the original subject that is this time 
carried all through it ; the extension of the passage upon this 
repetition, and particularly the extraordinary prolonging of the 
rhythm and the doubling of the time as we approach the long 
sustained harmony of G; the extraordinary combination (ex- 





traordinary with reference to the key in which it occurs), and 
its still more extraordinary resolution that leads us this time 
home to the original key, and that increases the feeling of 
suspense which has so long prevailed into a momentary 
anguish, and the satisfactory effect of the return to the key 
upon the A bass, will, I hope, justify to the reader the chain 
of ideas I have attempted to describe. This admirab'e pas- 
sage is too long for quotation, and no extract from it would 
give any idea of the much besides musical expression which 
it conveys; I must, therefore, beg those who may be interested, 
and who remember it not, to refer to the whole. A passage 
that has been noticed in the Second Part, as formed out of the 





first subject, occurring there in F sharp minor, is now intro- 
duced, and leads to a chord of the seventh upon D, with the 
C natural in the bass, which is most powerfully instrumented, 
and this leads to what would be a full close in the key of D, 
but that it is interrupted by a recurrence of this C natural 
bass, which induces a repetition of the foregoing cadence, that 
ultimately brings us most satisfactorily and unmistakeably 
to the key note. We have then an effective tonic and domi- 
nant passage built entirely upon the principal subject, that 
would seem to be conclusive, but that again an unexpected 
interruption surprises us. We have again a long pause on F 
sharp, and a brief recurrence to the idea to which attention 
has been already so earnestly excited ;—the old doubt is still 
unexorcised ; the vigorous character that the music has 
assumed might seem as the strong effort of will to repel an 
influence which in thus re-appearing one may think too power- 
ful. Still one might imagine “Can it be?” when a decided, 
positive, assured, and satisfied ‘It is!” declares the happy 
consciousness of full conviction in the great passage of unisons 
for the whole orchestra, that gives to the opening phrase of 
the principal subject, by its noble prolongation, a new dignity, 
and a greater than it has yet borne throughout the whole ; and 
thus the Symphony concludes. This remarkably fine move- 
ment might be said to belong to that form of composition 
known as the Rondo, by reason of the very frequent return to 
the original subject, but that we find that this subject is never 
given entire excepting at the commencement and in the reca- 
pitulation of the First Part, and that it recurs not after each of 
the episodical subjects, but only partially and in patii cular 
places, with the intention, it is reasonable to suppose, to supply 
in the plan that important impression of the first principal 
subject upon the mind of the hearer, which in other move- 
ments is effected by the repetition of the First Part; also by 
the obvious fact to all who have analysed it, that this Finale 
fails in no part of the construction and development of a 
two-part movement—the grandest and completest form of 
musical composition. 





It is impossible to know this great work and want in admi- 
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ration of any part of it; whether with the grandeur of the 
first movement, the loveliness of the Larghetto, the excitement 
of the Scherzo, or the vigor of the Finale, no intelligent hearer 
can listen to an adequate performance and fail to be succes- 
sively moved and moved with rapture; but however we may 
admire the whole, and however those who know of the work 
equally may delight in the interchange of their expressions of 
admiration, all must feel that, in particular, as an example of 
the most powerful imagination and of the most consummate 
mastery, the Coda of the last movement is above praise and 
equal to the very highest appreciation. G.A. Macrarren. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


TueErE was but a moderate attendance on the night of the 
repeat of L’ Elisir d Amore (Thursday, the 28th), although there 
was thereto superadded the last act of La Favorita, by way of 
attraction. The first-named opera went better than on the first 
representation. Bailini sang the part of Belcore more correctly 
in tune. Madame Montenegro was as arch and as piquant as ever 
as Adina, and sang brilliantly. Santiago was tender and impas- 
sioned, as usual: he got applauded for his “ Una furtiva lagrima,” 
which was ably accompanied by the cornet-a-piston. Montelli was 
vastly amusing again as Doctor Dulcamara, and got encored in the 
“To son ricco.” The band and chorus all acquitted themselves in 
a praiseworthy manner, and the four principals were recalled at 
the end of the opera. We do not much like to see @ part of an 
opera (not even at Her Majesty’s Theatre on a long Thursday), 
so we were not predisposed to be delighted with the last act of 
La Favorita. We would rather witness one opera eutire, and 
done well, than a more faultless performance of fragments of operas. 
We like to have our feelings excited and enlisted in behelf of the 
story ; consequently, never having seen Donizetti’s #uvorita, 
what could we (without libretto) make out of a number of monks 
singing near across standing in the midst of a cloistered space, 
two dimly seen through a Gothic archway at the back of the 
stage, apparently digging a grave ; an organ is heard, as if in the 
cloistered chapel (a seraphine behind the scenes) ; a solemn dirge 
is chaunted. Fernando (Santiago) makes his appearance also in 
monkish robes, sings very mournfully and pathetically (in French /), 
then departs through the cloisters with the rest. Leonora (Ma- 
dame Montenegro), we presume at one time La Favorita, then 
makes her appearance as a novice, or about to become one of the 
holy sisterhood ; she is very full of trouble, hears sacred music in 
the conveutual building ; amongst the voices recognises that of 
Fernando; he reappears, and certainly an effective scene, both 
musically and dramatically, occurs betwixt the two. We know of 
none on the lyric stage which calls for higher histrionic or vocal 
power in the soprano as heroine, and tenor as hero. There is a 
duet in unison, allowing for the difference of voices. But to judge 
of the merit of Donizetti’s work, we should hear it whole, and 
not the mere fragment of it. We fear, however, the story is 
too extravagant—too French—to please our taste. Of Madame 
Montenegro and Santiago, however, we must speak in high terms, 
(and Montelli, too, although his part, Balthazar, was not so im- 
portant), for their performance of this trying scene—no doubt 
selected to show their talent in it. 

We are glad to find that we are to have another week of 
Italian Opeta here; Tuesday, Zucia is announced, for the benefit 
of the Choir; and Wednesday, Lucrezia Borgia, once more, for 
Santiago’s benefit. We shall attend, and report every performance 
that we can. Meantime, we have a word or two to say about last 
week’s article. We meant to say, that although Thursday was 
like a London long Thursday in one respect, that is, in being 
a non-subscription night, it was not like, in another sense, as we 
had merely Z/ Barbiére. At Her Majesty’s Theatre, besides a 
whole opera, and a whole ballet, on a Thursday night, scenes out 
of other operas, and portions of other ballets are frequently given, 
making them /ong Thursdays indeed. The paragraph we allude 





to in our last, reads badly, for want of the little word not. Then, 
in speaking of Montelli, and his throwing so much vindictiveness 
into the part of the Duke of Ferrara, which we did not suppose 
possible, with his good-humoured face,” the sentence is made to 
stop at * possible ;” and “ with his good-humoured face,” is tagged 
to the next, which it makes downright nonsense. Again, we spoke 
of the unimportant part of Orsini, which is made into important— 
regen the reverse of what we said, and what is notoriously 
the fact. 


Wepnespay.—Sonnambula was repeated on Saturday, the 30th 
ult., and Lucia last night, the 3rd inst. The Guardian speaks 
highly again of Montenegro in the latter; and declares Santiago’s 
Edgardo to be decidedly the best on the stage.* The Sonnambula 
too, was a gieat improvement on its first performance last week, 
both in acting and singing. Montenegro, in the “ Ah, non 
giunge,” was loudly applauded; and Santiago equally successful 
in “Tutto e sciolto,” We were not able to attend either per- 
formance. Santiago’s benefit is postponed till to-morrow, (Thursday, 
the 5th,) when Lucrezia Borgia is to be repeated. Saturday winds 
up the short season with the same opera that commenced it, viz., 
Norma ; for the benefit of the energetic and indefatigable prima 
donna, Montenegro ; we hope both may be bumpers. 

We learn that the German Opera company, from Drury Lane, 
is next to appear here with band, chorus, and all complete. We 
look forward toa high treat in operas of another school—Don 
Giovanni, Faust, Der Freyschutz, and last, not least, Fidelio, 
Beethoven’s only opera—from the vivid recollection we have of the 
German company here eight years ago. 

There was a first rate concert at our Concert Hall, on Monday 
the 2nd instant. Jetty Treffz, Angri, Rommi, Bottesini, all made 
their first appearance in Manchester on the occasion, and Salvi was 
the tenor of the party. Your correspondent is unfortunately not 
on the subscriber’s list of this exclusive establishment, more exclusive 
even than your Philharmonic Society in London, for there one 
may get admitted by purchasing a ticket. Here they are not to be 
bought, and the Directors have not the politeness of your friend 
Hallé towards the reporter for the Musical World, or we believe 
any other paper. Sigma, who reports for the Guardian, is a sub. 
scriber ; he gives a glowing account of the concert of Monday. 
In the programme, he remarks, that neither Bellini nor Verdi's 
names appear, and Donizetti but once; and that there was less 
pianoforte accompaniment and more orchestral—all evidence of im- 
provement. Angrti is spoken immensely of, though not quite so great 
as her great rival Alboni; and Jetty Treffz seems to have delighted 
everybody, and was encored in one of her German died. Salvi was 
great in the tomb scene from Lucia, and Rommi, a barytone, 
appeared to advantage in the concerted music. Bottesini excited 
every one’s astonishment by his florid and correct execution on his 
heretofore-considered unwieldy instrument ; he was encored in the 
“Carnival.” The overtures to Don Juan and Oberon were well 
played, and Zancredi served to play out the company, which Sigma 
says was a most brilliant one, the ladies forming by far the majority. 
We see that two grand concerts are already znnounced at the same 
Hall, to come off after both Operas are closed, with no less than a 
party of seven first rate vocalists, on the 27th and 30th August, 
viz. Grisi, Alboni, Corbari, Mario, Polonini, Tagliafico, and the 
Lablache! Who can say that Manchester is not musical ? 

Jullien—the great—is coming, with Madame Persiani, on the 
24th, to the Free Trade Hall. It will be Madame Persiani’s fare- 
well appearance in Manchester. Oh! rare Jullien! inimitable 
Jullien! thy tactics deserve all their great success! 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Our Theatre Royal opened on Monday, under the management 
of the new and spirited lessee, Mr. W. R. Copeland, whose 
energetic and successful management of the Amphitheatre has 
shown that he knows not only how to deserve, but how to com- 
mand success. During a short recess, the theatre has been 
thoroughly cleansed and re-embellished, and it may now be safely 
pronounced to be the handsomest theatre in the kingdom, with but 





* Then has the Guardian seen neither Mario, Salyi, nor Sims Reeyes.—Ep. 
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two or three exceptions. A new and magnificent proscenium is in 
keeping with the other decorations of the house, while the drop- 
scene, machinery, &c., display great taste and ingenuity. The com- 
pany collected by Mr.Copeland to support Mr. Macready is unusually 
strong, and equal to the performance of any tragedy; in fact, I 
doubt if so good a tragic company exists at uny single theatre in 
the metropolis. You will believe me, when T mention the names of 
Mr. Barry Sullivan (who has been pronounced, by the Manchester 
press, to be the best Hamlet on the stage), Mr. George Bennett, 
Mr. James Bennett, Mr. Cathcart, Mrs. Warner, Miss Cooper, &c. 
On Monday evening, the performances consisted of Macbeth and a 
farce. Long before the time of performance, the approaches to the 
theatre were crowded, and immediately after the doors were opened, 
the theatre was completely crammed by a most respectable audience, 
who at first vented their delight by giving way to their feelings at 
the beauty of the house. On the curtain rising, Mr. Barry Sullivan 
was received with great enthusiasm ; but on Mr. Macready’s pre- 
senting himself, the applause was absolutely terrific ; the audience 
rose en masse, waving hats, handkerchiefs, &c, and cheering for 
nearly three minutes. One excited individual in the gallery 
shouted out, with stentorian lungs, “ England against the world !” 
Of Mr. Macready’s Macbeth there are, of course, diversities of 
opinion, as there are of all great performances. 1 myself do not 
like it so well as his King Lear, Iago, Coriolanus, Cassius, &c. 
His mannerisms in it are, perhaps, too apparent ; and in fact it is 
so elaborated and full of point-making, that you plainly see that 
his is not the arsce@lare artem. Still his performance abounds 
with so many beauties and real strokes of genius, that you overlook 
his faults. I may particularly mention his soliloquy after the 
murder of Duncan, and the acting in the banquet scene, in which he 
brought down, to use a common phrase, “thunders of applause.” 
His last scene, too, is wonderfully striking and powerful. Nothing 
could be more real. At the conclusion of the tragedy, he was loudly 
called for, and cheered to the echo, retiring visibly affected. Mrs. 
Warner was a good Lady Macbeth, bringing out the vindictiveness 
of the character with strong effect ; her pathos in the last scenes 
was also subdued and natural, but we did not think she made as much 
as she ought to have done of the letter scene. Mr. Barry Sullivan 
played Macduff with care and taste ; and Mr. George Bennett was 
admirable as Banquo, acting with much rugged earnestness. The 
musical portion was not quite so good as the acting, but the three 
witches and Hecate were well personified by Messrs. Baker, Corri, 
&c. Mr. Macready has since appeared in several of his favorite 
ate. and next Monday plays Hamlet, in which play Miss Anne 

omer will be the Ophelia. Mr. Copeland has given us an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing performances superior to anything that we 
have seen in Liverpool for years, and it is to be hoped that he will 
be as liberally supported as he ought to be, for his attempt to pro. 
duce the drama in a proper manner, to elevate the theatre to the 
eg it ought to occupy amongst the amusements of a large town 
ike Liverpool. 

In musical matters there is tittle new. The Philharmonic Society 
has engaged Herr Karl Formes in loco Pischek, and Mr. Best 
will preside at the organ instead of Mr. Sudlow. Jullien pays one 
of his welcome visits on the 25th, bringing with him Persiani, who 
is a comparative stranger here, not having been heard in Liverpool 
for the last four years. She will be sure to be a great attraction, 
independently of the gran maest7vo’s instrumental attractions, 
including selections from the Prophéte, numerous new valses, &c. 
Several of our concert-goers are thinking of Sontag; ard it is 
rumored that one of our principal female vocalists has gone to 
London to try and engage her ; that she may be successful is the 
hearty wish of yours, &c., J. H.N. 

July 5, 1849. 





REVIEW. 


“The Cuckoo’s Call.” Duet for Scprano and Contralto ; the 
Music composed by G. A. MacrarreN.—Appison and Co. 


Tuts is a most charming duo, and delightfully written, 
for two female voices. It is an Allegro Pastorale, in 6-8, and 
is exceedingly lively, and full of character. The melody is 
joyous and sparkling, and goes on roundly to the last bar. 





The cuckoo’s call and response is very prettily imagined, and 
if even tolerably warbled by a soprano and contralto, must 
have an excellent effect in the singing. The soprano part 
goes no higher than G, while the contralto is well disposed 
to set off the low notes to advantage. These, though inde- 
pendent of any musical merits, belong to the tactics of the 
composer, and exhibit his skill in writing for particular voices, 
Alboni and Angri have rendered the contralto voice more 
popular than ever; and young ladies who cannot roam into 
the empyrean of the soprano skies, now no longer attempt to 
fly beyond their native limits, but content themselves in the 
mid-heavens, and float onwards, not upwards, in the deep 
azure. The contralto will find her music in the Cuckoo Duet 
not only highly pleasing, but well adapted for practising the 
lower register of the voice. We cordially recommend the duo 
to our soprano and contralto acquaintances, confident that 
they will acquiesce in the praise we have bestowed on it. 

An error crept into our last review. In noticing Lovell 
Phillips’ song, “‘ The Voice of Song,” it was printed “* The 
Voice of Love.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Maptte. Corsart.—This accomplished vocalist is engaged by 
Mr. Beale for one of his provincial tours in the autumn. Madlle. 
Corbari will return to St. Petersburg in the winter season, being 
engaged by Signor Tamburini for the Imperial Italian Opera. 
The charming Adalgisa, who excels all the Adalgisas past and 
present, has as many warm admirers in the Russian capital as in 
the metropolis of Great Britain. 

Jerry Trerrz.—The Manchester amateurs have been enthu- 
siastic in their appreciation of the merits of this popular vocalist, 
who sang at the last of the Gentlemen’s Concerts, with Angri, 
Salvi, Rommi, and other artists. A long letter from a corres- 
pondent has arrived too late for insertion this week, but shall 
appear in our next. 

Tacuiarico.—This excellent and popular singer has signed a 
new engagement for St. Petersburgh, where his success last winter 
was such as his sterling artistic merits richly deserved. ‘Tagliafico 
is of the greatest value in an operatic company, his 7epertoire 
being as varied as his talents are distinguished. Previous to 
starting for St. Petersburgh, Tagliafico will accompany Alboni 
and others in a dramatic tour in some of the provinces of Great 
Britain, undertaken by the untiring Mr. Beale. 

BarrornLet.—We understand that Mr. Lumley has made a very 
liberal offer to this celebrated barytone, who was so long one of 
the chief supporters of the Académie Royale de Musique in Paris. 
M. Barroihlet has been on a short unprofessional visit to London. 
His engagements, however, in the French provinces, will prevent 
his immediately accepting Mr. Lumley’s handsome proposal, but 
there are some hopes that about the middle of the season we may 
have the chance of hearing M. Barroihlet at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mario.—An incident occurred at the Royal Italian Opera a 
few days since, which places the great tenor in so truly amiable a 
light, that we could not forbear from recording it, although we feel 
assured, from his well known affability and generosity, no act of 
good feeling or benevolence on the part of Signor Mario could 
create surprise or astonishment. On the representation of the 
Huguenots on Tuesday week, Mr. Bologna, a dancer, received by 
accident a wound in the hand from the sword of Mario. At the 
termination of the opera, on inquiring where was the gentleman he 
had unintentionally injured, and being informed he had gone toa 
surgeon, that his hand might be dressed, he came next morning, 
when, not meeting Mr. Bologna, he called one of his fellow. 
dancers, Mr. ——, and said, “Mo me the favour to give Mr. 
Bologna this (a note for £10); and express my regrets for the 
accident—say that 1 will pay his doctor’s bill also; and desire him 
not to come to the theatre until his hand is quite well, as 1 will pay 
his salary myself.” ‘his circumstance affords a grateful contrast 
to the, indifference shown generally to the humbler theatrical 
brethren by the foreign artists at our lyrical theatres. How such 
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an anecdote as this would have emblazoned the forehead of certain 
journals, had Jenny Lind been the heroine, our readers may haply 
surmise. 

Marcuesit.—The name of this vocalist was printed Manchusi, 
by mistake, in our notice of Miss Anichini’s concert. 

Tue Hereror» Musicat Festivat will take place on the 
11th, 12th, 18th, and 14th of September. Messrs. Willy and 
Blagrove are engaged as leaders, and the vocalists will be Madame 
Castellan, the Misses A. and M. Williams, Messrs. H. Phillips, 
Machin, Lockey, Simms Reeves, and Hobbs. Mr. G. Townshend 
Smith, the cathedral organist, will conduct the performances. 

Amateur Perrormance.—A second grand amateur perform- 
ance of dramatic music has taken place at the residence of the 
Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart., under the direction of Mr. 
Ella. The selectiou of pieces on this occasion was extremely 
interesting, comprising the overture and introduction of the first 
and second acts of Jessonda. Several fine morceaux d’ensemble 
from L’ Assedio di Corinto, Les Huguenots, and a march and duet 
from Le Prophete. The principals, chorus, and band, consisted of 
about forty amateurs. 

Herr Cosmann.—This admirable violoncellist has left London 
for Baden Baden, where he will probably give some concerts. 

Mapame Dotcxen’s Granp ANnNuaL Mornine Concert was 
held on the stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre on Friday, the 15th 
ultimo. As usual, it was a monster affair, the programme con- 
taining no less than twenty-eight pieces, besides a selection from 
Felicien David’s Ode Symphony, given between the parts of the 
concert. Nearly all the principal artists of Her Majesty’s ‘I heatre 
were engaged, and sang. Pischek, Formes, and Madame Marlow, 
were drafted from the German company, and Jetty Treffz was 
added to the list of vocal attractions. In addition to Madame 
Dulcken, we had for instrumentalists, M. Schulhoff (pianist) and 
M. Kontski (violinist). Balfe presided over his band in the 
orchestra, and Vincent Wallace accompanied some of the pieces, 
vocal and instrumental, at the piano. Such is the outline of the 
concert ; to enter into particulars is hardly necessary. Madame 
Dulcken distinguished herself four times on the piano. Her 
performances were in Mendelssohn’s grand concerto for pianoforte 
and full orchestra ; in Schulhoff’s fantasia, “ Carnaval de Venise ;” 
in a duet of Osborne, for two pianofortes, in which she was 
assisted by M. Schulhoff ; and in Wallace’s popular “ Cracovienne.” 
In each and all of these the fuir artist acquitted herself with her 
usual brilliancy and effect, and was loudly applauded. The duet 
with Schulhoff was admirably performed ; the gentleman’s fire, 
energy, and force, most happily amalgamating with the lady’s 
grace, delicacy, and neatness. Perhaps Madame Dulcken's most 
effective display was in Wallace’s “ Cracovienne.” She was ac- 
companied with full orchestra, conducted by the composer. It 
was in every respect a capital performance, and was very generally 
and deservedly applauded. Of the vocal performances we were 
much pleased, in the first part, with Jetty Treffz’s lied, “‘ Liebchen, 
wo bist du?” a most expressive and touching specimen of ballad 
singing, which was encored, and with Alboni’s cavatina, “ In 
questa semplice,” from Beély, of which it is enough to say, we 
never heard the divine contralto-soprano sing it more delightfully. 
Madame Marlow also deserves mention fur the pleasing and 
intelligent manner in which she rendered a Styrish song, called 
“Die Bliimeln im Wald.” In the selections from the Ode 
Symphony of David, Gardoni took the solos, which he gave with 
excellent taste and feeling. The extracts were well performed by 
the band and chorus, but the symphony entirely lost what little 
sympathy it had for us by the fragmentary shape in which it was 
resented to us. We did not, however, experience any violent 
oss. In the second part, we cannot call to mind many pieces 
which made an cueing impression onus. Pischek sang a very 
pleasing ballad of Reissiger, called “ Die Reimatt,” in which he 
used his falsetto voice with nice effect; and Formes introduced 
two somewhat sombre ditties, which his splendid voice and fine 
style could hardly redeem from insignificance. The other vocal 
morceauz of the concert were made up of the o!d conventionalities, 
and were handed over to Lablache, F. Lablache, Coletti, Belletti, 
Gardoni, Calzolari, with Mesdames Parodi, Alboni, and Giuliani. 
A M. Apollinaire de Kontski, a Polish violinist, made his first public 


sitions, and as these are of a very peculiar character, being 
apparently written with no other intention than to set off the 
powers of the violinist over mechanical difficulties, we cannot speak 
as to his legitimate claims to be called a violin player. As an 
executant on his instrument he is really original, and, as it 
appears to us, effects in a peculiar way what no other violinist of 
the present day would accomplish. His pizzicato playing with the 
finger of the bow-hand is, perhaps, the most singular thing he 
does. His bowing is good, and his intonation generally correct ; 
but his tone is thin and small, and gives you the idea of one 
playing on a very little fiddle. He has written some extraordinary 
passages for the violin, and his compositions, although divested 
of musical interest, are not devoid of a certain effect. In his 
second performance on the “ monochord”—an instrument nothi 
more than a violin with one string—he quite astonished the audience 
by the novelty and singularity of his playing. His harmonics were 
clear and generally in tune, his intonation throughout almost | 
faultless, while the variations were executed with a rapidity and 
facility that could easily be surpassed. But with all these extra- 
ordinary effects, which are certainly worth hearing cnce in a way, 
we doubt if M. Apollinaire de Kontski can hold a place amongst 
legitimate violinists in this country. There is too much of evident 
quackery in his playing, and, however extraordinary his executive 
powers may be, depending on themselves alone, they are certain 
to fail in upholding his name, while we have such players as many 
we could specify, who unite the greatest capabilities of exe- 
cution with every other qualification necessary to constitute the 
true violinist. As a curiosity, however, M. de Kontski should be 
heard; and, to such as feel delight and admiration for executive 
trickery and the surmounting of apparent impossibilities, his 
performance cannot fail in affording amusement. It is but just to say 
that M. de Kontski’s efforts were warmly seconded by the audience, 
who encored him in his second piece. The theatre was fashionably 
attended : it could hardly be cther than fashionably filled, seeing 
that the concert was under the immediate patronage of Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Queen Adelaide, H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Gloucester, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge. 

Jurtien’s Concerts Monstres.—The third Concert Monstre 
will take place at the Surrey Gardens on Friday, the 20thinst. In 
addition to most of the performances already given at Exeter Hall, 
M. Jullien has provided other entertainments, some of which are 
of a most startling nature. A new and original Grand March, 
descriptive of the passage of Hannibei and his troops across the 
Alps, what time, as Livy says, he softened his way with vinegar— 
we manage it better with sugar now-a-days—will be performed by 
four distinct military bands, stationed at different points of the 
garden, to give reality of effect to the echoes. The March is com- 
posed by M. Bender, director of the music, or band-master of the 
Guards of the King of the Belgians. A still more brilliant and Ba 
novel performance, perhaps, will be the grand Triumphal March of Ss 
Julius Ceesar, for double orchestra, four military bands, chorus, and ae 
twenty Roman trumpets. These trumpets, we understand, are 
about three yards in len;rth, and are of that kind which were used 
at the public funeral of Napoleon, and which were said to produce 
a most extraordinary effect. Altogether, the affair of the 20th inst, 
at the Surrey Gardens promises to be attractive in the highest 
degree. It would be unusual, indeed, if Jullien did not surpass 
himself in his last undertaking, and we accordingly find the present 
programme, in extent, novelty, and importance, outdoing all his 
previous efforts. May Jullien never die until the fertility of his 
imagination be exhausted—could we wish him longer lived! 

Miss Cottins’ Concert came off at Blagrove’s Room, on the 
22nd ultimo. The room was full, and the selection good. Besides 
the fair bénéficiaire, Misses Bassano, Messent, Thornton, Ellen 
Lyon, and Kate Loder, lent the aid of their talents. Miss Bassano 
sang a cavatina of Donizetti’s, and an English ballad, with her 
usual taste and feeling. There is no English singer who more 
happily unites the dramatic and the ballad style than this lady. 
Miss Kate Loder played a fantasia on the pianoforte, with that 
digital brilliancy, precision, and gracefulness, which she must cer- 
tainly have inherited from some elf or fairy. Miss Messent was 
encored in Linley’s song, ‘* Maiden, gay,” and the well-known 
































































appearance in London. As M. Kontski played his own compo- 


duet, which she sung with Mr. Wetherbee, “ The Syren and the 
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Friar.” Miss Thornton was loudly applauded in Balfe’s “ Merry 
Zingara,” and Miss Ellen Lyon, with equal success, contributed to 
the entertainments of the evening, in several pieces. Miss Collins 
has a very pleasing contralto voice, which will improve by cultiva- 
tion. Her style is that of the native ballad, in which, when habit 
has given her the needful confidence, she will, we have no doubt, 
become an accomplished artist. 

Mr. H. C. Coorzr ano Mr. T. W. Hancock have announced 
their intention of giving a solo and quartet concert at Mr. Han- 
cock’s uew rooms, 41, Gerrard Strect, Soho, on Wednesday 
evening next. Mr. Sterndale Bennett is engaged, as are also 
Mr. Hill, the tenor, Mr. E. W. Thomas, violin, and Mr. Howell, 
contra-basso. The lovers of classical chamber music may expect 
a treat of no ordinary character. 

Mapvame Sontac.—His Excellency Count Rossi, Sardinian 
Minister to the Prussian Court, had an audience to take leave, on 
his retirement, on the 20th ult. Tie King likewise received 
Count and Countess Rossi (Madame Sontag) in private audience, 
on the 25th ult., after which they quitted Berlin, and reached 
Dover on Saturday last. 

Ropint and Jenny Lixp.—Ze Menestrel, of Paris, says that 
Rubini is expected at London, and that he and Jenny Lind are 
both engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre, to close the present sea- 
son. We should not be surprised at anything Mr. Lumley could 
effect in his musical arrangements; but we fancy this managerial 
move is somewhat bevond the enterprising manager’s powers, or 
even his desires. The same journal stoutly avers that Madame 
Stoltz’s appearance at the same theatre is awaited with impatience. 
How largely must the writer draw upon his imagination ! 

Mozart.—During the period the immortal Mozart was engaged 
at Vienna, superintending the production of his opera, which was 
rendered into Italian (da bella lingua) by Da Ponte, from the 
celebrated Marriage de Figaro of Beaumarchais, two other com- 

osers were preparing operas for representation, one named Righini, 
the other Salieri, whose work was called La Grotta di Trophonio. 

The struggle between these two inferior composers was that they 
should complete their scores about the same time as Mozart, in 
order to obtain a prior representation. They did contrive to com- 
plete their respective works a few days before Mozart finished his 
opera. Each musician claimed the right of producing his opera 
before the others. The contest excited much discord, and a 
species of partizanship was formed, which espoused the cause of 
one or the other of the rivals. ‘The characters of the three com- 
posers were singularly unlike. Mozart, as touchy and dangerous 
as Professor Schénbein’s gun-cotton, vowed that if his work were 
not produced first he would throw the score into the flames—his 
claim was advocated by a very strong party. But while Righini, 
who, possessing but little interest, was secretly working to under- 
mine the enemy’s strength, Salieri, capellmeister to the court, and 
withal, a shrewd, clever man, possessed of “ crooked wisdom,” as 
Bacon calls it, was backed by three of the principal artists, who 
formed a cabal, to extinguish which in those days, even as now, 
was no casy task. Every one took side in this important feud, till 
his Imperial Majesty put an end to the mighty contest, which 
might almost have merited the pen of Homer or the Thea, whose 
aid he invoked to narrate, by issuing a mandate that Mozart’s Le 
Nozze di Figaro should take precedence, and it was accordingly 
put in rehearsal forthwith. At the first dress rehearsal, with 
complete orchestra, the immortal composer jumped about the stage 
in au ecstacy—or agony, which ?—of excitement, now giving the 
tempo to the orchestra, and then snatching the book from some 
singer’s hand, endeavouring to sing his part, to show the effect he 
intended. While Benucci, who was the Figaro, was singing the 
“Non pit andrai farfallona amoroso,” Mozart repeatedly cried out 
“ Bravo, bravo, Benucci,” as that singer rendered the world- 
famous aria with the greatest animation and tours de force ; but 
when Benucci arrived at the passage, “ Cherubino! alla vittoria ! 
alla gloria militar!” which he sang with all the wonderful power of 
voice he possessed, the effect was electrical, for the whole of the 
performers on the stage and in the orchestra, besides the audience 
admitted to witness the rehearsal, as if actuated by one simulta- 
neous feeling of rapture, vociferated “ Bravo, bravo! Maestro! 
Viva, viva! grande Mozart!” And the little body with the 


for these enthusiastic signs of applause with which they dis- 
tinguished him. At the finale to the first act the same meed 
of their delight was bestowed on him; and so was it at the 
termination of the first public performance of the opera, for the 
auditory appeared as if they would never cease applauding and 
calling for its composer,—almost every iece was re-demanded, 
which prolonged it to the length of well nigh two operas, and 
induced the Emperor to issue a command on the second represen- 
tation that no part should be encored. Never were success and 
triumph more complete or more striking than on the occasion of 
Mozart’s opera, and the numerous and overflowing audiences 
which have, since that time, hailed its performance, amply prove 
how greatly they held in estimation Le Nozze di Figaro.—Memo- 
randa of a Musician. 

Tue Distins 1n Amertca —These distinguished artists received 
a most flattering testimonial, in the shape of a complimentary con- 
cert, in which all the best resident professional artists voluntarily 
tendered their valuable services. ‘The Tabernacle was crowded 
in every part—twenty-five hundred persons must have been within 
the walls on that occasion. We cannot enter into the particulars 
of the programme—we will only state that it gave unqualified 
satisfaction, and that the Distins received the most unbounded 
admiration and applause. ‘The artists who assisted were Mrs. 
Edward Loder, whose singing of “ Let the bright seraphim” was 
most brilliant and effective, Mrs. Jones, Madlle. Lovarney, Miss 
M. O’Connor, Messrs. Timm, Loder, Maretzek, Stoepel, Jones, 
Kyle, Greatorex, Burke, Hoffman, Ikelhiemer, and the Dodworths. 
This was one of the finest concerts of the season, in point of 
variety of attraction and the number of persons present.—WNew 
York Sunday Courier, June 3. 

Music or Orp.—The ancient Egyptian flute was only a cow’s 
horn with three or four holes in it, and their harp or lyre had only 
three strings ; the Jewish trumpets that made the walls of Jericho 
fall down, were only rams’ horns; the psaltery was a small triangu- 
lar harp or lyre with wire strings, and struck with an iron needle 
or stick; their sacbut resembled the “zagg” used at Malta in the 
present day—a species of bagpipe; the timbrel was a tambourine, 
and the dulcimer a horizontal harp with wire strings, and struck 
with a stick, like the psaltery—such as are seen about the streets 
of London in the present day, Imagine the discord produced by 
200,000 of such instruments, while playing at the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple —Medical Times. 

VacuxHaLt Garpens.—These favourite gardens offered great 
attractions on Monday week, the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo. The musical department on this occasion comprised 
three bands, and consisted of 150 performers ; 400 supernumeraries, 
in military costume, were engaged, under the command of “ real 
Waterloo men,” to represent the battle-field of that auspicious day, 
They were aided by Mr. Darby, the pyrotechnist, whose “ splendid 
representations from the regions of light and fire” were of the most 
perfect description. The display of fireworks terminated with. a 
transparency of the “ Duke of Wellington at Waterloo,” and with 
a display of the electric light thrown on the manceuvres of the 400 
supernumeraries, who, with their military bands, were paraded in 
various groups, so as to represent troups engaged in action. The 
effect was very good, and the fée proved greatly attractive. 

Guernsey.—At the late performances at this theatre, under the 
immediate patronage of the Lieutenant-Governor and ;Lady 
Catherine Bell, a numerous audience was drawn together. In 
the first piece, Not a bad Judge, Mr. Newcombe, the lessee 
and manager of the theatre, represented the character of Lavater, 
the physiognomist, in a manner which did the highest credit 
to his talents. ‘There was a tone of nature in his style which 
we too often look for in vain on the stage, where even the best 
performers at times adopt conventional forms of action and intona- 
tion entirely foreign to every-day life. Mr. Newcombe spoke and 
acted the character as we might suppose the original would have 
done, placed in the circumstances of the drama ; we beheld not the 
actor, but Lavater. The other parts were well sustained. In the 
Young Widow, Mr. Newcombe appeared in a bustling character, 
requiring talent of an opposite description, and in this also proved 
himself a most amusing actor. Mrs. R. Gordon, as the Young 
Widow, displayed a graceful and lady-like bearing ; Miss Aldridge 





great soul acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, its thanks 





was an excellent soubrette, and Mr, Davis a spirited and humorous 
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lover. The performances were really good throughout—an opinion 
the audience repeatedly manifested by their hearty applause and 
laughter. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Correspondent, whose signature we have forgotten, is informed that 
the Haymarket Theatre has not been open a twelvemonth during the 
last three years consecutively ; but in 1846 it was. 

Madlle. Helene Stoepel’s and Herr Dreyschock’s concerts are unavoid- 
ably omitted till our next. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NEW MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEE AND COXHEAD, 
48, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOK AND MUSICSELLERS. 


A NEW PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


Composed, ad:pted, and humbly dedicated to the Princess Royal, by ALBERT 
KELLER, Price 4s. “The ‘whol2 plan of this work is’ simple, judicious, and 
masterly, and both Teacher and Pupil will thank Mr KeLuer for his Tutor, as 
being very improving to one, and a great saving of time to the other.” 

Also, in continuation of the above—“‘ DELICES DE LA JEUNESSE,” a 
Selection of Favorite Airs, in Twelve Books, Price 2s., by Cuas. W. GLOVER. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE FLUTE. 


“THE AMATEUR FLUTIST,” a Selection of the most Favorite Airs, from 
the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Flute, in 12 sets, Price Is. each, 
with an accompaniment (ad /ib.) for the Piano-forte, 1s.; Second Violin, 6d. ; 
Violoncello, 6d, each—arranged by HENRY NICHOLSON. ; 

“THE FLUTIST’S ALBUM,” a Selection of favorite Airs, Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, &c., in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accpompapiments for same instru- 
ments as above—arranged by HENRY NICHOLSON. 

Also, “THE AMATEUR VIOLINIST,” same Airs as above, in 12 sets, ls. 
each, with accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 

Also, “THE VIOLINIST’S ALBUM,” in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accom- 
paniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 

N.B.—A New Edition of FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, Price 5s. 


Catalogues gratis. 
NEW SACRED MUSIC, 

The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA (now complete), a Collection of Psalms 
Hymns, Chants, short Anthems, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano-Forte, or 
Organ, by Epw1n FLoop, in six books, 33. each, and may be had in one volume, 
neatly bound, 18s. ‘“ Mr. FLoop has proved himself in this work to be a most 
accomplished musician ; he has selected all the most popular psalms, hymns, &c., 
and added many original compositions of his own, and other eminent writers who 
have kindly contributed to this work; it is a most inviting volume to all lovers or 
sacred music.”? 

Also, a New Edition of “‘ Hark, the Sabbath Bells are pealing,’? by Epw1in 
FLoop.—Price 2s. 





PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Exercises an eable influence upon Society and the Mind: hence the services 
of the accomplishéd AMY HARDING are called into requisition, by her person- 
ony attending tothe RESTORING and DYEING of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
HAIR Red, Grey, or Light. Hair, Whiskers, or Moustaches, Dyed in ‘Yen 
Minutes to a permanent Brown or Klack, no previous washing of the Hair being 
mageined: she stops the Hair falling off in one week, even if coming off by hand- 

8; destroys superfluous Hair by a treatment that seldom requires more than 
once dyeing. No Fee taken, if perfect satisfaction be not given. Schools and 
og attended by the Year.—Address, 6, Buckingham Place, Princes Row, 

ico. 





ELEGANT TOILET REQUISITES, EACH OF INFALLIBLE ATTRIBUTES, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
Is highly and universally sypreciates for creating and sustaining luxuriant 
‘Tresses. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


Is a preparation of unparalleled pee in improving and beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion ; and 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTRIPICE, 
Is invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and Gums. 


The august patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, and the several Sove- 
reigns and Courts of Kurope, and the confirmation by experience of the infallible 
efficacy of these creative renovating Specifics, have characterised them with per- 
fection, and given them a celebrity ‘unparailel 


*,* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. —Some are offered under the 
IMPLIED sanction of Royalty and the Government Departments, with similar 
attempts at deception. The ONLY GENUINE of each bears the name of 

5 ak me gg — Se wae Gee on on or Label. 
Sold en, London, an respecta 
Chemist and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom. " Arig = 


SINGING. 
MR. MILLAR (of Bath), 


ere Tenor Singer - Her  Matentys Aucs Concerts, the Royal Society of 
usicians, &c., has the honor to announce to his Pupils t he int ivi 
LESSONS IN LONDON. ‘Terms—Half-a-Guinea the Lesson.) ee? 876 

A List of his Vocal Compositions (written expressly for his Schools and Pupils) 
may be obtained at the principal Musicsellers ; at 28, Hart Street, or 13, OLD 
SypNEY Puace, Batu, 





~ 


MADAME DE LOZANOS 
ANNUAL MATINEE MUSICALE, 


At HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY, Juzy 16, at Two o’Clock, 
under the immediate patronage of H. R. H. the Princess BEATRICE OF 
Bourbon, H. H. the Princess MARY OF BADEN, MARCHIONESS OF DoucLas, 
the CounTEss oF WILTON, Lapy G. Fang, &€. MADAME DE LOZANO will 
introduce some NEW SONGS, composed by herself for the occasion. 

Tickets at the principal Music-sellers. Reserved Seats only at MADAME DE 
Lozano’s, 68, Mortimer Street, and at Messrs, BoosEy & Co.’s, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square. 





CLASSICAL CHAMBER CONCERT. 
Mr. H, C, COOPER and Mr, T. W. HANCOCK 


Beg to announce that they will give a 


SOLO AND QUARTETT CONCERT, 


At MR. HANCOCK’S NEW ROOMS, 41, GERRARD STREET, SOHO, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Juty 11, 1849. 

ExecuTants.—Pianoforte, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett—Violin, Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. = ht aaeatthias Mr, Hill—Violoncello, Mr. Hancock—Contra-Lasso, 
Mr. Howell. 

PROGRAMME.—Part I.—Quintetto, No. 13, in B flat, Op. 130 (first time of 
performance in this country), Unslow—Concerto, Violoncello, Kraft—Quartett, 
Op. 12, in E flat, Mendelssohn. 

Parr II.—Quartett, No. 13, in B flat, Op. 130, Beethoven—First Grand Trio 
| Ana aaa Violin, and Violoncello), Spohr—Quatuor Brillante, Op. 23, in G, 
Mayseder. 

The Performance will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely.—Tickets, 4s, each ; 
and Packets containing Six, #1. 

Tickets and Programmes may be had of Messrs. CRamMER & BEALE, Regent 
Street; OLtivieR, New Bond Street; Kerra & Prowse, Cheapside; Betrs, 
Royal Exchange; Mr. HANcockK, 41, Gerrard Street, Soho; and of Mr. Coorgr, 
2, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
Offices—3, OLD BROAD STREET. 
DIRECTORS: 
Joun DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand, Chairman, ‘ 
GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower Street, Deputy Chairman. 
HumPuREY Brown, Esq., M.P., Westminster and Tewkesbury. 
James Cuay, Esq., M.P., 25, Montague Square. 
GeorcGeE Cuive, Esq.. Sanderstead Court, ydon. 
SamMuEL WHITFIELD Dau kes, Esq., 14, Whitehall Place. 
Harvie Morton Farquuar, Esq., 16, St. James’s Street. 
ALEXANDER GREIG, Esq., 16, Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square. 
The Hon. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, Pail Mall East. 
BANKERS— Messrs. STRAHAN, PAUL, PauL, and BarTEs, 217, Strand; Messrs. 
Ransom and Co., Pall Mall East. 
SurGeoN—BARNARD Waicut Hott, Esq., F.R.C.S., 5, Parliament Street, 
Westminster, 
Soricirors—Messrs. Hott and AuBIN, 26, Bucklesbury. 

On and from Monday, the 2ud of July, this Company will grant Ipsarance 
Tickets, at their Offices, No. 3, Old Broad Street, City, to persons desirous of 
securing the payment of a sum of money, in the event of loss of life, or personal 
injury happening to them while travelling by railway, on the following terms :— 

First-class passengers assured in the sum of #1 for three months, at a 
premium of 10s.; for six months, at a premium of 16s; for twelve months, at a 
premium of £1. 





premium of 7s. ; six ditto at 1ls.; twelve ditto, l4s. 

This class of insurance is intended for the especial benefit of commercial tra- 
bag ay Pal that of persons having periodical railway tickets on any of the railways 
in the kingdom. 

Asrengements are in course of completion with the various railway companies 
for the issue of Insurance ‘Tickets for a SINGLE JOURNEY, at the various stations 
of all railways throughout the kingdom, on the following terms :—- 


First-class Passenger, ‘Threepence, to insure £1000) For the journey, 
Second ditto, Twopence, ditto £500 > irrespective of 
Third ditto, One Penny, ditto £200 distance. 


The Single Journey Ticket will cover the risk to the assured of bey py A 
distance for which the Railway Ticket is issued, except in the case of a n 
‘Ticket, when the party must effect a Second Assurance. — " 

All the premiums charged include the stamp duty, which will be payable to the 
Government by the Company. A r 

The sums for which persons are assured will be paid to their representatives ir 
the event of an accident terminating fatally; and when it results in 
injuries only, liberal and immediate compensation will be made, and in such cases 
the Company will send one of its officers to the spot, provided wab monss to mekp 
advances to any of the assured who may require such assistance. and having 
authority to make such other general arrangements for the comfort of the sufferers, 
as may be deemed expedient until the proper amount of compensation in each 
particular case can be determined. 





Printed forms of applications for Periodical Tickets. be had at the Offices 
| the Company. ALEXAN eR BEA 


TTIE, Secretary. 





Second class passengers assured in the sum of £500 for three months, at a 
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HER MAJESTYS THEATRE. 
MADAME SONTAG. 


The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, —_— Public are respectfully informed, 
tha 


A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 


Will take place on Thursday next, July 12, on which occasion 


MADAME SONTAG 


Will have the honor to appear in one of her favorite Characters; to be followed by 
Various Entertainments in the Ballet Department. 
*,* The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Box Office of the 


Theatre, where Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual, price 10s. 6d. each. 
Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven o’clock. 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 


ONE PENNY (the Size of Chambers’ Journal), 
Nos. I. JUST OUT. 


Contributed to by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND (Authoress of the “ Lives of 
the Queens of England ’’), Mrs. TRAILL (sister to Miss AGNES STRICKLAND), 
CAMILLA TOULMIN (now Mrs. N. CrosLanpb), Mr. JOHN OXENFORD, 
Mr. OTTLEY, Mr. DESMOND RYAN, Mr. F. W. M. BAYLEY, Mr. PIERCE 
EGAN, Jun.; and other Writers of eminence. It isa New Weekly, Instructive, 
and Family Magazine, devoted to the Interests of all Classes. It is the Best and 
Cheapest Work yet published. It contains subjects addressed to every Member 
of the Home Circle. There are 16 pages of matter, carefully selected—Litera- 
ture, History, First-rate Tales, Education, Biography, Travels, Popular Science, 
Epitome of Trades, Public Institutions, Places of Amusement, Reviews, Cookery, 
Gardening, Knitting, Recipes, Selections, Answers to Correspondents, &c., and 
addressing itself to Fathers, Mothers, Girls, Boys, Servants, Everybody, indi- 
vidually and collectively. Weekly, 1d. only; Monthly Parts, 5d. ‘To be had of 
all Booksellers. 

Office, 604, St. Martin’s Lane, where all communications are to be addressed. 








AND II, 





NEW BALLAD, 
“THOU ART REMEMBER’D STILL!” 


In answer to “ You'll r ber me,” c dby PHILIPJEWELL. Published 
at DISTIN’S, 31, Cranbourne-street, Leicester square. Price 2s.; post free.— 
Also, by the same composer, just out, “ ‘the Gem Polka,’”’ for pianoforte, with 
accompaniments for cornet and flute, 2s. 6d. 








NEW SONG, 
“YES! I HAVE DARED TO LOVE THEE,” 


By the Author of “ Will you love me then as now?” “ Dearest, then I’ll love you 
more,” the “ Secret,”? &c. Price 2s. Sent postage free. This song will be the 
greatest favourite of the set; the melody and words are of the most pleasing and 
vena character. We recommend it to vocalists as a gem deserving their best 
attention. 


London; DUFF & HODGSON, 65, Oxford Street. 





THE PIANIST'S DESIDERATA, Price 3s. 6d. 


A New and Improved Edition of the above Work has just been published, 
containing a Plate shewing the exact position in which the hands should be 
held, together with 100 progressive Exercises, arranged uniformly for both 
hands, on a a calculated to render the Diatonic and Chromatic 
Scales, and all difficult passages, easy of attainment, thereby effecting a 
saving of much time and labor; available at any period, being a complete 
key to all other works extant. At Messrs. Cocks’ and Co., 6, New Burlington 
Street; R. Appison’s and Co, 210, Regent Street; LEE and CoxHEAD’s, 
48, Albemarle Street; Coventry’s, 71, Dean Street, Soho; METZLER’S 
and Co,, 27, Great Marlborough Street; Purpay’s, 45, High Holborn; and 
J. Piccotr’s, 112, Grafton Street, Dublin, 

tit Decidedly the most useful Exercises ever published, to produce equal 
strength in all the fingers ; ingeniously contrived so as to give the same amount 
of work to the third and fourth fingers with the thumbs, as to the others, and, 
48S a consequence, to render all alike flexible and independent; eminentiy 
calculated to correct and remove all bad habits, and to ensure a graceful 
position of the hands; they will be found a valuable acquisition to all 
Teachers, and the progress of their Pupils greatly facilitated by their use. 

N.B.—Professors and Teachers may have one copy sent as a specimen, 

st free, by enclosing eighteen postage stamps to E. Frost, Musical 

pository, 78, High Street, Oxford, . 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 


The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera have the pleasure to announce to the 
Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, that the ENGAGEMENT of MADAME 
VIARDOT GARCIA will commence forthwith. The FIRST APPEARANCE of 
this eminent Artist will take place early in JULY, in MEYERBEER’s New Opera 
of LE PROPHETE, which has been for some time in active preparation, with 
New Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations. This ra—the exclusive right of 
representation of which has been secured to the Koyal fItalian Opera—will be 
produced, with all the resources of this Establishment, under the superintendence 


of Mr. Costa, 





Jury 10, 


The Directors have the honor to announce that on TUESDAY NEXT, ( 
ed Opera, in 


will be performed, for the First Time this Season, Rossrn1’s celebrat: 


Two Acts, 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO, 


WITH THE ANNEXED CAST :— 
SRS. °5° es ee eee Mapame GRISI, 
ALBINA, . .. . se a ese . . Mapame BELLINI, 
Giacomo V., . af awe * é ‘ é ; . Stcnor MARIO, 
Ropaico Duv (First Appearance in that Character), Mn. SIMS REEVES, 
Sicnor LAVIA, 


SERANO, . . ° ° ° . e ° ° ° 
DovGLas OF ANGUS, .« «6 - - «+  «  » Srenor MARINI, 
AND 


MALcotm Graeme (lst Appearance in that Character), MAapvu.E. ANGRI, 


Tenth Representation of “LES HUGUENOTS,” for the 
BENEFIT of MADAME GRISI. 


MADAME GRISI has the honor to announce to the peg Subscribers, and 
the Public, that HER BENEFIT will take place on THURSDAY } 4 
JuLY 12, on which occasion will be performed MEYERBEER’s Grand Opera, 
LES HUGUENOTS, supported by Madame Grist, Madame Donrus Gras, 
Madile. ANorI, Signor Mario, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor TAGLIAFico, 
by MassoL, Signor Luia1 MEI, Signor Lavia, Signor PoLonin1, and Sigaor 

ARINI. 





Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor—Mr. Costa. 


MUSICAL UNION. 

TUESDAY NEXT, JULY 10, EIGHTH and LAST MEETING. 

Quartet, E Flat, No. 2, Op. 12, Mendelssohn—Solo (Contra-Basso), Signor 
Bottesini—Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57, Beethoven, C. Hallé—Quintet in U, No. 5, 
Onslow— Quartets, sung by the Hungarian Vocalists. 

ArtIsTS—SAINTON, DgELoFFRE, HiLy, Prartri, Borresini, and CHARLES 
HALLE (his last pertormance in London this Seasen). 

Strangers’ Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had, on early application, at CRAMER 
and Co.’s, Regent Street. 

Members are requested to pay their Subscriptions yet due, and to retain their 
Tickets until March, 1850, J. ELLA, Director. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS MONSTRES. 


Ar the general request of his Friends and Patrons, M. JULLIEN has the honor 
to announce that his THIRD CONCKRT MONSTRE and CONGRES MUSICAL 
will take place at the ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS on FRIDAY, 
JuLyY 20, when FELICIEN DAvip’s OpE Sympuony, THE DE ‘T, will be 
performed tor the LAST TIME. Meyerbeer’s Music from THE PROPHETE 
will be executed, also for the iast time; and the other portions of the Programme 
entirely changed, including M. JuLLIEeNn’s First Arrangement of GOD SAVE 
‘THE QUEEN, cach bar being marked by the report of an 18-pounder cannon, 
as performed at M. JULLIEN’s First Concert Monstre at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, in 1845, before an audience of 12,000 Paes : 3 

MEYERBEER’S Music from THE CAMP OF SILESIA, First Time in 
England. Among other Novelties, the Grand Triumphal March of “Juxius 
Casar,’’ for Double Orchestra’; Four Military Bands; Chorus; and Twenty 
Roman Trumpets, made on the model of the Roman bas-relief, by Messrs. Pask 
and Kania, Strand, and performed by MM. Koenig, A. Koenig, Arban, Davis, 
T. Davis, Cioffi, Antoine, T. Harper, Smithers, Scheffer; and ‘Yen of the best 
Trumpets, from the Horse Guards.—In order to give to this magnificent mor- 
ceaux all the effect which it made on the Continent, the practices will be under 
me — of Herr Kanie, and several careful Rehearsals will be directed by 

. JULLIEN. 

Tickets, price 2s. 6d., if taken before the 20th of July, or 5s. on the day of the 
Concert, may be obtained of JuLLIEN & Co., 214, ent Street. 

Gardens open at 4, commence at 5, and terminate before 10. With the mag- 

nificent addition of Fireworks, the Storming of Badajoz, &c. 














Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
by WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish uf 
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